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Eaton-equipped Trucks 
haul more, faster, longer 
at lower cost! — 


- 
\ 


| er YN 2-Speed Axles double the 
number of available gear ratios, providing a com- 
bination of power and speed that makes for faster 


These Eaton Features Keep Trucks 
trips with full loads; more pay-load miles at lower 


cost per mile. Drivers select the ratio best suited to on the Job, Reduce Upkeep, Add 
road, load, and trafic conditions—a gear ratio for Thousands of Miles to Axle Life 


maximum efficiency, economy, safety, and maneu- 
ag seoreginay aia si © PLANETARY GEARING 
verability. Using the right gear ratio for each 


; . ; : : sacs ® = 
situation permits engines to run in the most efficient FORCED-FLOW LUBRICATION 
and economical speed range. Stress and wear are ® RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


reduced, not only on the axles themselves, but on 


engines and all power transmitting parts; adding 
thousands of miles to vehicle life, keeping trucks 
on the job and out of the repair shop. Eaton 
Axles more than pay for themselves—in lower 


maintenance and operating costs, and in higher 


trade-in value. For complete information, see your 7S CCL YI) 2 
truck dealer. j 


Axle Division 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


6) PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves « Tappets ¢ Hydraulic Valve Lifters *« Valve Seat Inserts « Jet 
Engine Parts « Rotor Pumps « Motor Truck Axles « Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings « Heater-Defroster Units » Snap Rings 
Springtites « Spring Washers « Cold Drawn Steel « Stampings « Leaf and Coil Springs e Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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keep the nation healthy. Reinforcing bars, cut 
and bent to specification, spirals, wire fabric, rein- 
forcing accessories—all are being shipped from 
Ryerson stocks to complete this big drug products 
plant addition on schedule. 


When originally contracted for, before Korea, 
supplying such a job was routine at Ryerson. But 
today, peak demand for steel has drastically re- 
duced our stocks of reinforcing materials. So we 
can’t handle every construction steel order and 
inquiry, much as we would like to. 


However, when we can meet your requirements, 
we're able to take over the complete job from 
setting diagrams and bending details to depend- 
ably scheduled deliveries. Every bar is perma- 
nently identified with a metal tag for easy place- 
ment. And all Ryerson reinforcing bars meet or 


Abbott Laboratories’ big new manufactur- 
ing addition in North Chicago, Illinois 
Naess & Murphy, Architects. John 
Griffiths & Son Construction Co., 
Contractors. Construction steels including 
Hi-Bond reinforcing bars from Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Ryerson Reinforcing Service 
Helps Build New Drug Plant 


Here Ryerson construction steel service will help 


exceed the new ASTM specifications for height 
and spacing of ribs. 

So, despite shortages, we suggest you call us 
when you need reinforcing steel service. We'll do 
our best to help you. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


REINFORCING—Bars, wire fab 
ric, spirals, etc 

STEEL FORMS —For concrete 
joist construction. 

STRUCTURALS — Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 

PLATES—Many types including 
Inland Safety Piate 

BARS—Carbon and alloy, hot 
rolled and cold finished 


SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, 
many types and coatings 

TUBING —Seamiess and welded 
mechanical and boiler tubes, 
structural tubing, etc 

STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
plates, bars, tubes, pipe, pipe 
fittings, etc. 

MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
metal fabrication 











RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


PLANTS: NEW YORK © BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT © CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND * PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE © ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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5 Key Advantages | 


EXPLAIN SWING TO REINFORCED-CONCRETE FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


: —~MACHINE ROOM JOB DATA 


<n aecigmadaathanee Average Typical Floor 


7 





Superficial floor area 
7,100 sq. ft. 


Contact form area 
11,000 sq. ft. 
(1.55 sq. ft. per sq. ft. area) 











Reinforcing steel 


: 34,600 Ib. 
(4.9 Ib. per sq. ft.) 





Concrete 





160 cu. yd. 
(averaging 7.3 in 
thickness per sq. ft.) 








Rub and patch area 
6,900 sq. ft. 








James A. Bland Houses—Concreted with ‘incor’ 24-Hour Cement 
—Another Example of Progress in Design and Concreting Methods 


@ This New York City Housing Authority project in Flushing, N.Y., again 
demonstrates that multi-story concrete frames, with their inherent fire- 
safety, are being erected at less cost than traditional types, at equal or 
greater speed—with these results: 








1. Typical column, beam and slab arrangement, with all beams over partitions, 
columns generally of same dimensions from floor to roof—saves on form-work 
and in placing reinforcing steel; 

. No beams in rooms—reduced story height without reducing cubage; 

. Reduced height of partitions and overall exterior masonry walls—shorter 
vertical utility runs; 

. Columns placed off line in either direction—greater freedom for architect; 


. Forming floor slabs with plywood—eliminates need for plastered ceilings. 


— F : | An Assist from 'Incor’ 24-Hour Cement 


FLOOR . 7 J Designed for concrete, the Contractor lays out the job for assembly-line 
PLAN speed, making fullest use of dependable ‘Incor’ high early strength: 
) Minimum heat protection in cold and cool weather; stripping schedules 
quickly regained after rain or other delay—maximum erection speed with 
minimum form investment. On James A. Bland Houses, CORBETTA 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC., con- 
JAMES A. BLAND HOUSES, Flushing, N. Y. creted 55 floors in 100 working 
Owner: NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY days, with five form-sets—one set 
Architects: CHAPMAN, EVANS & DELEHANTY for eoch 10-sary building. 
Structural Engineers: SEELYE, STEVENSON & VALUE Plan apartments, schools, hospi- 
Ready-Mix ‘Incor’ Concrete: tals, hotels, industrial buildings with 
COLONIAL SAND & STONE CO., INC. ‘Incor™* concrete frames, for fire- 
* General Contractor: CORBETTA CONSTRUCTION CO. INC, Safety and stability, lower first-cost, 
‘ all of New York City Sees snatatenance, “Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


CORPORATION 


Offices: ABILENE, TEX. » ALBANY. N.Y. + BETHLEHEM, PA. » BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO + NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK + NORFOLK 
PHILADELPHIA + RICHMOND - ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D. Cs 


LONE STAR CEMENTS COVER ! LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, 1S ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
THE ENTIRE CONSTRUCTION FIELD CEMENT PRODUCERS: 17 MODERN MILLS, 125,000,000 SACKS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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raking advantage of a high tide at 2 a.m., Bethlehem Steel Com Eastern Manager (LOngacre 4-6634 


pany bridgemen hoisted a giant 173-ton haunch girder from a barg 


Western Advertising Office 
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portant link of the New Jersey Turnpike at Newark. This month’s Western Manager (RAndolph 6-1843 
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spectacular cover photograph was taken at sunrise while the flood 
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Material allocations for 1951 fourth 
quarter and 1952 first quarter are suf- 
ficient to support construction at the 
annual rate of $29 billion, National 
Production Authority reported. (Page 


21) 


Structural steel allotments to the con 
struction industry for the 1951 fourth 
quarter total about 890,000 tons, and 
for the 1952 first quarter, about 900, 
000 tons, roughly 63% of 1.4 million 
tons available for the latter period. 
(Page 23) 


Steel allocations for schools and hos 
pitals are being examined by Defense 
Production Administration authorities, 
after requests by Congress to increase 
steel, copper and aluminum allotments 
for school and hospital construction. 
Shortages for these programs were 
severely criticized in recent House 
committee hearings. (Page 42) 


More steel for highways was urged 
by American Association of State 
Highway Officials members 
asked that highway steel be increased 
to 2% of national production and that 
priority for highway construction 
equipment be increased because of im 


whose 


portance of highways to national de 


fense. (Page 45) 


Need for a more realistic estimate 
of steel requirements was cited by iron 
and steel industry representatives in 
a report submitted to Defense Mobi 
lization Director Wilson which stated 
that consumers were asking for over 
190°, 


cases. 


of estimated supply in some 
Mr. Wilson and Defense Pro 

Administrator Fleischmann 
that the report is 
being studied and many recommenda 
tions are being put into effect. 


ov) 


duction 
have announced 


Page 


Taft-Hartley Act was amended for 
first time by Public Law 189 which 
permits use of union security agree 
ments without prior elections provided 
certain conditions are met. A.G.C. 
Assistant Director J. D. 
Marshall maintains the labor law 
change will have no apparent immedi- 


Managing 


ate effect upon general contractors. 


(Page 27) 


The 82nd Congress adjourned Oct. 
20 (to reconvene January 8) after 
passing appropriation bills totalling 
over $91 billion for peacetime spend 
ing on defense and other projects. A 
complete tabulation of major ldws af 
fecting construction passed during the 
Ist session of the 82nd and special 
session of the 8Ist Congress begins on 
page 30. 


Military public works appropriation 
passed providing $4.1 billion for 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Atomic 
Energy projects with 
money divided as follows: Army, #1 
billion; Navy, $800 million; Air Force, 
#2 billion; and Atomic Energy Com 
mission, $200 million. (Page 29) 


Commission 


Army civil functions appropriation 
finally passed after two months of con 
ference debate, with %597.3 million 
for rivers, harbors and flood control 
projects: flood control 
$353.2 million: rivers 
construction, $125.2 million. 
30) 


construction, 
and harbors 


(Page 


Transportation of property tax has 
been changed to abolish the tax on 
transportation of earth, rock, or other 
excavated material within boundaries 
of, or in the course of, a construction 
project to a place within the bounda 
ries of, or adjacent to, the project. 


(Page 29) 


Future unemployment in the con 
struction industry was predicted by 
members of the Joint Cooperative 
Committee of the American Institute 
of Architects and the A.G.C. who as 
serted that owners’ failure to go ahead 
with plan preparation because of con 
trol-caused uncertainties as to com 
mencement and completion of projects 
will create a serious lag in construe 
tion starts when normal schedules are 


resumed. (Page 41 


Modular coordination survey con 
ducted by the A.G.C. shows varying 
opinions of general contractors ‘as to 
the method's effectiveness in decreas- 
ing costs with about one in 10 replies 
giving qualified endorsement. (Page 
36 ) 


Construction machinery’s essentiality 
to defense mobilization is subject of 
a brochure issued by the Construction 
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Manufacturers Association 
showing that deliveries for military 


and defense uses have increased by 


Industry 


over 35° while highways are getting 
33'4% 
tion 


less, and most other construc 
is getting over 50% than 
normally. (Page 56) 


less 


National Safety Conference, Con 
struction Section, heard John A. 
Volpe, Volpe Construction Co., A.G.C., 
describe “100 Ways to Save a Buck” 
through accident prevention, and 
M. Schmeltzer, executive di 
rector, Pennsylvania Builders Chap 
ter, A.G.C., outline public relations 
advantages of safety programs. ( Page 
61) 


George 


Force account limitation as a perma 
nent policy of the Bureau of Reclama 
tion, was urged by the National Recla 
mation 
convention in Texas. (Page 50) 


Association during its recent 


Improving apprentice training for 
cement masons was the subject of the 
Ist meeting of the National Joint 
Cement Masons Apprenticeship Com 
mittee which noted lack of local pro 
grams, incomplete data for establish 
ing training criteria, and insufficient 
financial support. (Page 34) 


Renegotiation Board's first order ex 
tends until March 1, 1952, the time 
allowed for filing of financial state- 
ments by contractors and subcontrac 


tors whose fiscal years end prior to 


Nov. 30, 1951. (Page 29 


Plans for 40% power plant expan 
Defense 
deter 
mine to what extent new plants will 


sion are being reviewed by 
Production Administration to 
be needed to meet defense production 


needs, (Page 51 


Price regulation for the construction 
industry, several months in the mak 
ing, was signed November 5 for an 


nouncement later. 


Certificates of necessity for over 
4,000 new or expanded defense pro 
duction facilities costing about *10 bil 
lion were approved under accelerated 
tax amortization through 
Nov. 1. A quarter to a third of the 
investment will be for construction. 
New rules are to be adopted for proc 


program 


essing applications. 














TRUSCON....0 name you cam 

















better learning through | better! light... 





@ Teacher and pupil alike benefit from the clear, large-expanse, 
light-transmitting areas in Truscon Series 138 Double-Hung Steel Windows, 
wherever used in institutional or residential structures. The development 

of modern architectural styling with these handsome Truscon Windows, 

and the generous use of Nature’s free sunlight and fresh air 

made possible by these steel units, is illustrated in the Chicago University 
Faculty Apartments, Chicago, shown above. 


Philip B. Maher, Architect @ W. J. Lynch Company, Contractor 


Major construction features of Truscon Series 138 Double-Hung Steel Windows are: 
welded tubular construction of heavy-gauge steel; quiet, easy operation 
controlled by motor-type spring balances; complete factory weatherstripping; 
wide range of types and sizes, including sill-ventilator styles, 

to meet every residential, school, institutional, and commercial need. 


See Truscon’s complete catalog in “SWEET’S” for full information 
on all Truscon Mark of Merit Products. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY youncstown t, oni0 


Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 
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CONSTRUCTOGRAPHS 





A Series of Graphs Outlining the Construction Trend 
Compiled by The Associated General Contractors of America 


TREND OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS Number 293. The average a year ago stood at 


291. The 1913 average, again, equals 100. 





The average of construction costs in the principal 
construction centers of the United States for Octo CONTRACT AWARDS IN 37 STATES 
ber stands at Index Number 379, according to the TI . led d @ 
A.G.C. Index. The cost figure for October 1950 ie San OF SRN | SR ——— a 
ae wes ” ; ber (Index Number 218, based on 1936-1938) is a 

was 871. The 1913 average equals 100, ‘Seek : : 
? decrease of 35 points from August, and a decrease 


of 46 points from September 1950, 
WAGE AND MATERIAL PRICE TRENDS 
aa Kd. : ae? REVENUE FREIGHT LOADINGS 
Ihe average of wages in the principal construction 


centers of the United States stands at 509 for 











Revenue freight loaded during the first 42 weeks 
October. One year ago the average stood at 491 of 1951 totaled 32.956.329 cars. For the same 
The average prices paid by contractors for basic period in 1950, loadings amounted to 31,142,881 
construction materials for October stands at Index cars. This represents an increase of 5.8 per cent. 





@ Wage, Material Price and Construction Cost Trends 
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you never have to worry 
about any kind 
of digging! 








ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1502-8 Field Blds..f gd LaSalle St. 


RTHWEST 


CRAWLER and TRUCK MOUNTED SHOVELS-CRANES+ DRAGLINES +» PULLSHOVELS 
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@ TOTAL Construction compared @ NEW Construction compared 
with Gross National Product with Gross National Product* 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) (BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 
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1950 1951 
DATA SUPPLIED BY DEPT. OF COMMERCE * Seasonally adjusted at an annual rate 





@ New Construction Activity (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


30,000 3,000 
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1948 1949 | 1950 1951 ! 


DATA SUPPLIED BY DEPTS. OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
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COMPLETE FENESTRA DOOR UNIT, one of 135, in Robert N. Mandeville High School, 
Flint, Mich. Architect: Bennett & Straight, Dearborn, Mich. Contractor: Karl B. Foster, Flint. 


You Save on Buying, Installing, Maintaining 
... with these Door-Frame-Hardware Units! 


Save on buying—Fenestra’s great manufacturing facilities, 
engineered for volume production and elimination of 
waste of materials and man-hours, can turn out more high- 
quality door units... in less time. . . at lower cost. 

Save on installing—Fenestra* Hollow Metal Doors come 
complete with strong steel frames and shining hardware. 
Installer just bolts the frame together, attaches it to floor 
and anchors it to wall, screws on template locks and 
hinges, hangs the door. No cutting or fitting or mortising 
or puttying or prime-painting. Saves on-the-site time, 
labor and money! 

Save on maintaining—Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors 
won't sag, warp, swell, shrink or splinter. They can take 


a beating and come up smiling. An occasional coat of 
paint makes them look like new. They’re insulated, too, 
for quiet performance. 

These Fenestra Standardized Hollow Metal Doors are 
in local stocks. Compare the performance, the quality, 
the complete cost with any door on the market. They're 
another Fenestra Building Product engineered to cut the 
waste out of building. 

Doors with Underwriters’ B Label are also available. 
Just call the Fenestra Representative (he’s listed under 
“Fenestra Building Company” in your Yellow Phone 
Book). Or write Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
C-11, 2255 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*R 


DOORS - WINDOWS + PANELS 
engineered to cut the waste out of building 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
@ Private Residential and Nonresidential Building * (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


15,000 
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1,400 


* 1] ANNUAL 1,300 
+4{TOTALS 1,200 


1,100 
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1951 
* Residentiol excludes torm; Nonresidential includes industrial, commercial, institutional, ond social and recreational building, but excludes public utility building. 





@ Selected Types: (CUMULATIVE, MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 1950 and 1951 VOLUME THROUGH OCTOBER 
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INDUSTRIAL OTHER NON- PUBLIC NONRESIDEN- HIGHWAY SEWER AND CONSERVATION 
RESIDENTIAL* — ‘UTILITY TIAL BUILDING WATER & DEVELOPMENT 


* Includes commercial, institutional, and social and recreational building 
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LIFT CAPACITY 
up to 21% yards 
dipper capacity 
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FLEXIBLE Johnson Roadbuilders Bin 


can be used as a portable batch plant for handling 2, 3 or 4 ag- 
gregates. This same All-Welded bin also converts to Transit-Mix 
Plant (illustrated), or Central-Mix for handling bulk cement and 
2 or 3 aggregates. It can be equipped with 1 or 2 multiple- 
material Hi-Speed Batchers, size 34 Roadbuilders Batcher . . . or 
2, 3 or 4-yd. truck-mixer charging batcher. Bin is available in 2, 
3 or 4 compartments, 50 to 125 cu. yd. capacities. Get more 
facts from your Johnson distributor, or write for illustrated catalog. 


C. S. JOHNSON Co., Champaign, Ill. {Xes?rins 


Subsidiary) 


9% FT. PER- MIN. Parsons 250 Trenddiner’ 


digs 16 to 42 in. wide, up to 122 ft. deep . . . has full reverse 
of all operations for undercutting or making vertical set-ins. 
Offset digging boom cuts within 11 in. of side obstructions . . . 
power-shift spoil conveyor dumps right or left. Easy-in-easy-out 
“Tap-In” teeth for buckets and side cutters are quickly installed, 
self-sharpening. Your Parsons distributor can show you many 
other production-boosting features. See him, or send for catalog. 
Also, 3 other sizes are available including a wheel-type Trenchliner. 


PARSONS Company, Newton, lowa ,*ochring 


ubsidiarv) 








St. Frances Cabrini Hospital — Alexandria, la. . 
—on outstanding example of functional beauty 
that can be achieved with Concrete 
Joist Construction. 


ALL OVER AMERICA, those responsible 
for building our hospitals are facing a 
challenging problem. Hospitals must be 
built quickly... yet materials and man- 
power are scarce. The need today is to 
make the fullest use of our total resources 


... of men... of material ... yes, the most 
effective use of money, too! St. Frances 
Cabrini Hospital met the need by using 
Ceco Meyer Steelform Concrete Joist 


Construction, which provides big savings 
these three ways: 

1, SAVES MEN because less time and 
labor are required to provide open wood 
centering and form work. 

2. SAVES MONEY by saving concrete... 
the “dead load” is kept to a minimum. 
Removable steelforms can be re-used, so 
only a small rental is charged. 

3. SAVES MATERIAL because only a mini- 


mum of critical steel is used. Less concrete 
is necessary than in other concrete floor 
constructions. 

The result...a strong, flexible build- 
ing capable of absorbing great strain. It's 
fire-resistive ...SAFE; soundproof... 
QUIET. Ceco, originator of the Steelform 
method, is first in the field. So when con- 
crete joist construction meets your need 
call on Ceco... the leader over all. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE IND 





For Moderate income Families in Large Cities 


(Formerly referred to as the “Cost of Living Index,” compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Tus table indicates the average changes in retail 
prices of selected goods, rents and services bought by 
the average family of moderate income from July 15. 
1949 to September 15, 1951. 

They are presented here for use by employers who 
may wish to take these cost of living data into consider- 
ation when contemplating adjustments of wages based 
on increased living costs. 


1949 


AUG SEPT 
15 15 


\verage 169.6 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys 10 key cities 
every month and 24 other large cities quarterly. Prices 
are obtained on food, fuel, apparel, house furnishings 
and miscellaneous goods and services. Rental informa- 
tion is obtained quarterly only for all cities. The com- 
putations are based on the indexes for the years 1935-39, 
which are taken as the average of 100 points. 

1950 


AUG 
15 


1951 


AUG 
15 


173.0 185: 





Birmingham, Ala. 7 7 171 
Mobile, Ala. 169 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 8 167 
San Francisco, Calif. 173 
Denver, Colo. 


Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Chicago, Il. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Orleans, La. 
Portland, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Kansas City, Mo. 
st. Louis, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seranton, Pa. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Houston, Tex. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TT 
Advantages offered by la . 
Inland HI+BOND since 1943" N& At Se senet enesenna Se latins 


on Bond Stress proposed changes in design 
° t stresses for concrete reinforcing bars. These 

e@ | recognized y \ A proposals were made after Bureau of Stand- 

cia y 7 ards tests proved that certain “improved” rein- 

forcing bars could live up to higher standards. 

At the 1950 convention, the ACI Building 
Codes Committee adopted the proposals of 
Committee 208. And in February 1951, the 
Institute officially accepted the new building 
code change. 

It is interesting to note that Inland HI- 
BOND has, for eight years, offered all ad- 
vantages of higher bonding properties now 
officially recognized by ACI. 


now of 











Increased bond stresses and 
Increased efficiency 
greater resistance fo slip 
at splices 
See reports on National Bureau of Standards research 
by Arthur Clark .. . ACI Proceedings, Vol. 43, p. 381; See reports on National Bureau of Standards research 


Vol. 44, p. 437; Vol. 46, p. 161; by C.C. Fishburn... by Ralph W. Kulge and E. C. Tuma... ACI Proceed- 
ACI Proceedings, Vol. 44, p. 289. ings, Vol. 42, p. 13. 














Reduced width of Hook anchorages unnecessary 
tensile cracks in most applications 
See reports on National Bureau of Standards research See reports on National Bureau of Standards research 
by David Watstein and Norman Seese, Jr.... ACI by C. C. Fishburn... ACI Proceedings, Vol. 44, p. 289; 
Proceedings, Vol. 41, p. 293. by F. E. Richart ... ACI Proceedings, Vol. 45, pp. 97 


and 237. 
See new ACI Building Code 


@ 
The reinforcing bar with 
® the built-in anchorage 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Sidelights for Contractors 


Taxes 


Payment of Wages.— A district court 
has ruled that a government contractor 
who agreed with his subcontractor to 
advance money to meet wage claims 
against the latter, did not thereby be- 
come the employer and was not liable 
for the withholding tax and Social Se- 
curity taxes on such wages. In addi 
tion, it held that the government could 
not collect such taxes from a bond 
given by the contractor to guarantee 
payment to laborers and materialmen 
under the contract. 


Payment of Dividends.._Under an 
amendment to the income tax regula 
tions, all corporations paying divi- 
dends during the year 1951 and there 
after must file their 
turns by February 28, rather than by 
February 15, following the calendar 
year in which the dividends are paid. 


information re 


Where an owner of 
equipment leased it to 
another for a logging project, under 
an agreement that the could 
purchase the equipment at the com 
pletion of the project, a district court 
held that the proceeds of the sale upon 
the purchaser's exercise of its option 
to purchase resulted in capital gain 
rather than ordinary income. The 
court also concluded that the taxpayer 
should be permitted to deduct as ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses depreci- 
ation on the equipment and expendi- 
tures for its repair and for construc 
tion of a logging road. 


Capital Gain. 


construction 


lesse c 


Cash Receipts.—A taxpayer whose 
books are kept on the cash basis of 
accounting must include all items of 
gross income in the year in which re 
ceived, the tax court states, if received 
under a claim of right, even though, 
as in the case of prepaid subscriptions 
to a newspaper, some part might later 
have to be refunded. 


Compromise of Note.—The Tax 
Court refused to allow the deduction 
of a loss suffered by a taxpayer on 
compromise of an_ interest-bearing 
note to save time and the expense of 
litigation. The transaction was held 
to be not one “entered into for profit” 


By John C. Hayes, Legal Adviser 


within the meaning of Internal Reve 
nue Code Sec. 23 (e), and the evidence 
did not establish the taxpayer's con- 
tention that he was in the loan busi 


ness, 


Income. 
income is 


Taxable Under the rule 
that taxable to those who 
actually earn it, the tax court held 
that the original partners continued 
to be taxable upon the earnings of a 
partnership although their relatives 
had been substituted in their place. 
Capital was not a significant income 
producing factor, the original part- 
ners continued to perform services, and 
it was not clear that they had relin- 
quished effective control. 


Realization of Gain.— Where a cash 
taxpayer sold property for a 
cash payment not in excess of her basis 
for the property, 
promissory 


basis 
and received no 
notes but merely a con 
tractual obligation of the buyer to 
pay the balance in deferred payments, 
the tax court decided that no taxable 
gain had been realized in the year of 
sale, since the nonnegotiable obligation 
was not the equivalent of cash and 
was not part of the amount realized 
in that year. 


Public Contracts 


Release.— A release is to be construed 
as limited in its operation to such 
claims and demands as were contem- 
plated by the parties at the time of its 
execution, the Comptroller General 
states, and does not preclude payment 
to a contractor for concrete slabs 
which were furnished by the contrac- 
tor but omitted from the final pay 
estimate by mutual misunderstanding, 
oversight, or mistake. 


Disputes Clause.—The Supreme 
Court this term will hear an appeal 
involving construction of the disputes 
clause (Section 15) under the 1938 


standard form government construc- 


tion contract according finality to 
departmental decisions involving a 
“question of fact,” as applicable to a 
contractor's claim for extra work per- 
formed under a change order. 
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Deviation in Bid.—Under a decision 
by the Comptroller General, a low 
bidder's extension of the delivery time 
specified in the bid invitation and his 
conditioning of performance on the 
availability of certain equipment, goes 
to the substance of the bid rather than 
being an immaterial variation; and 
such a bid should be rejected, even 
though the bidder withdrew the quali 
fications after the bids were opened. 


Contract Settlement Act.— The Office 
of Contract Settlement Appeal Board 
has denied relief under Section 17 (a 
of the Contract Settlement Act to a 
prefabricated housing manufacturer as 
assignee of a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation market guarantee issued 
to a supplier, since the assignment 
constituted a “formal contract.” See 
tion 17 (a), it is said, was intended 
relief to pro 
ceeded without a formal contract and 
does not apply to persons dissatisfied 
with the terms of the formal contract 
they received. 


to give persons who 


Extension of Time.— The Comptroller 
General ruled that a construction con- 
tract provision for equitable adjust- 
ment of the time limit for completion 
in the event of specification changes 
by the government affecting the time 
required for completion, contemplates 
changes affecting the entire contract 
work; and such an extension of time 
for the performance of a portion of 
the contracted project applies to the 
entire contract. 


Government's Delay.—Where a pav- 
ing contractor entered into a govern- 
ment contract in the latter part of 
1943, knowing that the government 
contracting agency did not intend to 
proceed until clearance for the project 
was received from the War Produc- 
tion Board, and notice to proceed was 
not given until the fall of 1944, the 
court of claims held that the delay 
was not so unreasonable under the 
circumstances as to entitle the con- 
tractor to recover losses sustained by 
reason of having equipment on the 
job in the spring of 1944. 
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FROM THE DESIGN STANDPOINT, Macomber products provide ample lati- 
tude in all the sizes and kinds to meet the structural requirements of practically 
any industrial plant, warehouse, hospital, school or commercial building 
Designers can find structural members of lengths and loading capacities in 


the Macomber catalogs that require no special engineering to get them into 
production schedules. 


FROM THE CONTRACTOR’S STANDPOINT, he and his men have known and 
used Macomber products for a quarter century. If there is a choice, he will 
move his equipment and crews to a location where everything on the job 
conforms to the regular pattern used by construction men. With these products 
he knows he can set the steel and get on to the next job with a minimum of 
time, men and equipment. 


FROM THE OWNER’S STANDPOINT, there is no better method of keeping 
costs down than an investment in a building erected from standard products, 
designed to save labor and materials. Add up these three fundamentals and 
you will choose Macomber. 


_= “ 
POSITIVE ANCHORING OF 
TOP LATH PREVENTS DEEP 
POCKETS OF CONCRETE BE- 
TWEEN JOISTS. 


me WAIL PULL TESTS SHOW : 
THE 2% TIMES GREATER & 
GRIP ON NAILS THAN A 

wroen WOOD NAILING STRIP. 








STANDARDIZED STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


MACOMBER: INCORPORATED 


OF -G\ i OR. Fam On. 8 Ee) 


V BAR JOISTS © LONGSPANS ¢ BOWSTRING TRUSSES ¢ STEEL DECK 
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EDITORIALS 





The Mobilization Program 


AFTER SIXTEEN months of the mobilization 
program some phases are being shaken down, but pre 
dictions of the future continue risky. 


The nation is emerging from the tooling-up stage and 
is entering into the period of volume production when 
the full impact of heavy military expenditures will be 
felt, Defense Mobilization Director Wilson has warned. 

He has stated that the first six months of next year 
will be the period of most acute materials shortages, 
after which he hopes that increased supplies of materials 
can be available for civilian uses. 


Materials are now being allotted to the construction 
industry during this quarter and the first three months 
of next year to support construction at an annual rate of 
$29 billion in 1951 prices, other defense officials have 
stated. 


The materials are being channeled into projects which 
government officials consider most urgent for military, 
defense supporting production, and essential civilian ac- 
tivities. Less essential construction projects are getting 
little of the controlled materials. Officials explain that 
this must be done if the mobilization program is to pro- 
ceed on schedule. 


By the first of November the construction industry had 
been completely under the Controlled Materials Plan for 
one month. Too little time had elapsed to tell. how the 
plan would work for the industry over a sustained period 
of time. 


When steel allocations were announced, there were 
almost immediate protests in Congress that insufficient 
quantities had been allotted to highways and _ schools. 
Defense officials explained that according to their figures 
there was not enough steel for all purposes, and that they 
had provided for continuation of all most urgent projects 
and the start of some additional ones. They pointed out 
that shutting off all automobile production, for example, 
would not provide another pound of structural steel for 
these purposes. 


While government executives were pointing out that 
stated requirements for steel were much greater than 
potential production for the quarters, the steel industry 
was stating that the requirements give a false impres- 
sion because they were far greater than record amounts 
which had ever been delivered to the construction indus- 
try in any quarter and were probably inflated requests. 


The steel industry stated their belief that the CMP 
should be abolished, for steel, and recommended that 
if the plan were continued a competent committee should 
review requests for structural steel to determine how 
much steel actually could be used during the quarter for 
which delivery was requested. 

Also, Chairman Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
largest producer of structural steel, reported that orders 
have been falling off since April, that backlogs are being 
worked off, and hinted that the company may have to 
curtail structural steel production because of the lack 
of orders. 


While government officials have been hesitant to pre- 
dict the availability of steel for construction in the 
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future, they have warned that heavy military demands 
for copper will continue and that copper and brass prod 
ucts for construction can become very scarce, with little 
prospect of improvement in the foreseeable future. 


Manufacturers of aluminum products during the first 
quarter of next year will be cut so that they will have 
only about 20% as much of the metal in the first quarter 
of next year as they had a year earlier. As new alumi- 
num facilities get into production, however, government 
officials hope that it will be possible to substitute alumi 
num for many items previously made of copper or brass. 


There may be reasons for cautious optimism about 
construction possibilities next year, but a step-up in the 
cold war, a steel strike, a blizzard-type winter, a failure 
in the scrap drive, or many others could upset all guesses. 


Modular Coordination Examined 


A SAMPLING of what general contractors say 
about the modular coordination method of construction 
appears this month on page 36. 


This method for standardization of the sizes of build 
ing materials and of design, with measurements in mul 
tiples of four inches, has been offered as a means of con 
serving materials, manpower. and of cutting the cost of 
construction. 


Its sponsors have not claimed that it would be a great 
success immediately. They realized that it would take 
time before all materials would be available in modular 
sizes, for architects to become proficient in use of the 
design, and for contractors’ crews to become skilled in 
using unfamiliar designs and new sizes of materials. 


Discussions by general contractors at recent meetings 
of The Associated General Contractors of America, and 
by architects and contractors at meetings of the Joint 
Cooperative Committee of the American Institute of 
Architects and A.G.C., have revealed that there are 
many practical difficulties to be encountered at the 
present time in use of the method. 


Generally, contractors report that there are many 
headaches and considerable added expense when both 
standard and modular design and both sizes of materials 
are used on the same job. They indicate both material 
and labor can be wasted when the two systems are 
combined. 


In order to get the facts, the A.G.C. Building Con 
tractors’ Division sent a questionnaire to building mem 
bers and chapters. The first responses indicated that 
this is a controversial subject among contractors. The 
article in this issue quotes some of the early replies. 


The aim of the A.G.C. and Tue Constructor is to 
secure all possible information on actual operation of 
the modular coordination method. Comments are being 
invited from architects, materials producers, contractors 
and all others whose experiences can contribute useful 
information. 


From a free and open discussion of the merits and 
present practical difficulties of the method may come 
recommendations for the best course of action. 
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Sure-footed as a mule...the A-W Power Grader 
Ride it down with the grader . . . that’s the way to slope a bank! Keep the blade down under 
the frame where it belongs . . . where it will run smooth and true. 

You can do it with an Austin-Western Power Grader, thanks to exclusive All-Wheel 
Drive and All-Wheel Steer. The live power in the front drivers grips the bank; the rear 
wheels are steered uphill, and the machine works steadily along the face of a slope too steep 
for an ordinary grader to negotiate. 

Yes— All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel Steer work together as a team to really go places 
and do things. We'd like to tell you the whole story . . . it’s a good one. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY - Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation - AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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» ENOUGH MATERIALS are be- 
ing allotted to the construction indus- 
try during the fourth quarter of 1951 
and first quarter of 1952 to support 
construction at an annual rate of $29 
billion, National Production Author- 
ity officials stated last month. 

The materials are being directed to 
military, industrial and essential ci- 
vilian projects which, in the opinion 
of government executives, are most 
essential to the defense effort or civil- 
ian welfare. Materials will be scarce 
for projects considered less essential. 


Acute Shortages Forecast 


The first two quarters of 1952 will 
be a “period of acute shortages,” both 
Director of Defense Mobilization 
Charles E. Wilson and Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
mann told four Congressional com- 
mittees in mid-October when they an- 
nounced controlled materials allot- 
ments for the first quarter, and gave 
a report on mobilization progress. Mr. 
Wilson stated: 

“During the first quarter of 1952 
and in succeeding quarters, we will 
be feeling the material pinch which is 
inevitable if our military production 
schedules are to be met and if our 
expansion programs are to proceed. 

“During the period from June 1950 
to October 1951, we quadrupled the 
quarterly rate of military deliveries. 
To reach our peaks we must double 
that rate. We must go from $5 bil- 
lion quarterly deliveries to a rate of 
over $10 billion per quarter. I would 
estimate we are now using materials 
for military goods at a rate of nearly 
#8 billion per quarter. 

Near Peak Demand Now 

“In my view, we are now much 
closer to peak demand for materials 
than most realize. By the middle of 
1952 we should have more steel and 
more aluminum. Real progress is be- 
ing made on expansion programs in 
these industries and this will soon be- 
gin to make itself felt. By the third 
quarter it is my hope that we will 
have much more to distribute and that 
the meeting of direct military and 
expansion requirements will not re- 
quire such restrictive allotments to 
other areas. 

“If during the first and second quar- 
ters we can sustain our military pro- 
duction and wisely distribute the re- 
maining materials, we should begin to 
obtain relief from our expansion proj- 
ects and from the fact that certain 
priority items are completed. It now 


NPA Says Materials Available 
For §29 Billion in Construction 


¢ Military and Industrial Demand Reaching Peak 
e Relief Seen Late in ‘52 as Steel Output Rises 


appears that the first and second quar- 
ters will be the period of most acute 
shortages.” 

In announcing first quarter allot- 
ments of controlled materials, Mr. 
Fleischmann noted that “because the 
defense program is beginning to hit 
its stride, the military uses of basic 
materials is growing rapidly and civil- 
ian production in the first three 
months of 1952 in general will be 
moderately lower than the last quarter 
of this year.” 

In discussing the construction situa- 


tion with business editors last month, 
NPA officials reported that stated 
controlled materials requirements for 
construction were 60% greater the 
first quarter next year than in the 
same period of 1951. They believe 
that the amounts of materials allo- 
cated to construction for the fourth 
quarter this year and the first quarter 
next year will be adequate for essen 
tial projects. But they made it clear 
that types of projects considered less 
essential, such as commercial, will be 
hit hard. 





Wilson Reviews Construction Prospects 


e@ Foresees Expansion in Some Fields—Cut-backs in Others 


» THE NATION is emerging from 
the tooling-up stage on many military 
items and is at the threshold of the 
period of volume production when the 
full impact of heavy military expendi- 
tures will be felt more fully, Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobi- 
lization, stated in his third quarterly 
report issued October 1. Significant 
quotations from his report follow. 

“Programs for the expansion of our 
basic industries have been launched, 
but increased output is only beginning 
to be realized. We have reduced the 
output of important types of civilian 
goods substantially, but output of 
these goods by any normal standard 
is still high, and demand for virtually 
all civilian goods is being met. Short- 
ages of manpower are still limited to 
a few areas and occupations. But the 
full impact on the economy of heavy 
military expenditures is still ahead. 

“Plant construction. The basic in- 
dustrial expansion that supports our 
greater military output is also under 
way. Private plant construction in 
manufacturing industries is at a rate 
double that of a year ago. 

“This means that the period of 
greatest stringency has now begun 
for metal-using industries. The total 
requests by industry for various types 
of steel, copper, and aluminum in the 
coming quarter exceeds the supply by 
from 50 to 100%. 
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“In setting goals and scheduling 
expansion, first things are being put 
first. Thus, the capacity to produce 
aluminum and the other basic mate- 
rials that are the present bottlenecks 
is being scheduled ahead of capacity 
in industries which consume them. 

“Structural steel. Extension of 
CMP to all new construction will be 
particularly useful since it should 
make it possible to direct the flow of 
structural steel shapes, which are es 
pecially critical, to the more important 
projects. Thus, the means will be 
provided for an orderly cutting back 
of non-defense construction. 

“Requests for structural steel for 
the fourth quarter, already conform- 
ing to NPA restrictions, were nearly 
double the expected supply. 

“In general, projects not yet started 
were authorized structural steel only 
when the facility was critically im- 
portant. Among facilities already 
started, preference was given in the 
following order: (1) those over 49% 
complete, (2) those over 19% com- 
plete and requiring less than 100 addi- 
tional tons of steel, (3) those from 
1 to 49% complete, in the order of 
the highest percentage of completion. 

“Almost the full allotment of struc- 
tural steel requested for the aluminum 
expansion program was granted. The 
ferro-alloy expansion program re- 
ceived 82% of its requests. The steel 
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expansion program was cut to 51% 
of the requested amount of structurals, 
with most of it specified for basic ca 
pacity and blast furnaces rather than 
finishing plants. 

“Much sharper cuts were in order 
for other types of construction. An 
average of about 26° of requests was 
given for facilities to produce 
industrial equipment, textiles, chemi 
cals, electric and electronic equipment, 
pulp and paper, and other commodi 
ties needed by the military and by 
the civilian economy. 


new 


“Types of construction deemed less 
essential and more postponable at this 
time were cut back even more sharply. 
For example, 
recreational construction received 12,- 
000 tons of structural steel, only 11% 
of stated requirements. 

“In other 


commercial, social, and 


construction— public 
roads, schools, hospitals, food distribu 
tion plants—criteria of priority have 
been established to insure that limited 
quantities of structural steel move to 
Subject to 
conservation practices, materials for 


the most immediate needs. 


these purposes may be purchased with 
out application to the government. 
Approximately 35,000 tons of struc 
steel 
these purposes in the fourth quarter. 

“Housing. The present estimate of 
housing starts for the 1951 is 
about 1 million units, as against a rec 
ord 1.4 million in 1950. The present 
rate is 40% 1950. If this re 
duced rate continued through the next 
year it would result in around 850,000 
starts in 1952. 

“Other construction. 
and 
construction 


tural have been set aside for 


year 


below 


The 
non-defense 
this 


those 


cuts in 
commercial 
trial 
even 


indus 
year will be 
greater than in housing. 
The cuts will more than counterbal 
ance the huge defense 
building this year. The total construc 
tion investment will be about $29 bil 
lion, a drop of 5°e in physical terms 
from the record 1950 volume. Next 
year construction probably will drop 
to about $26.5 billion, but this will 
still be higher in physical terms even 
than the boom war vear of 1942. 

“Next year, educational 
will be down a little, but can be 
brought back up if school authorities 
switch from structural steel to other 
materials. Highway, sewer, and water 
will somewhat 
along with further decreases in pri 
vate housing. Private commercial 
building will be cut severely. How 
ever, declines in these areas will be 
of short duration.” 
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Steel Industry Report Hits CMP Defects 


e Charges that Agencies Submit “Unrealistic’ Demands 


» A COMPREHENSIVE report 
and recommendations on how defense 
mobilization agencies might assist the 
industry in maintaining and increas- 
ing steel production was submitted to 
Defense Mobilization Director Wil- 
son on October 11 by representatives 
of the iron and steel industry. 

Mr. Wilson and Defense Production 
Administrator Manly Fleischmann an 
nounced that the recommendations 
were being studied and many were 
being put into effect. 

Industry representatives stressed 
the need for realism in stated require 
ments for steel. The report stated: 

“The weakest link in the CMP sys- 
tem is found in the method used to 
determine the stated requirements. It 
is impossible to determine the degree 
of imbalance between supply and de- 
mand when stated requirements are 
unrealistic. The need for improve- 
ment in this phase of the operation 
is evident. 

“Stated requirements for carbon 
steel in the fourth quarter of 1951 
were 147‘¢ of supply. Making allow- 
ances for the restrictions on the pro- 
duction of passenger automobiles and 
consumer durables makes it clear that 
other steel consumers requested ton 
nages equal to 192% of their average 
quarterly tonnage in 1950—a totally 
unrealistic demand. 


Structural Shapes Demands 


“Typical of this problem of unreal 
ism are the stated requirements for 
structural steel shapes—223% of the 
estimated supply. This is equivalent 
to 2,900,000 tons for the quarter or 
an annual rate of 11,600,000 tons. 
During the all-out war year of 1942, 
shipments of structural shapes totalled 
4,943,000 tons, the record year to date. 

“The record of consumption of 
structural shapes shows that the con- 
struction industry accounts for ap 
proximately 51% of the total. Fourth 
quarter stated requirements of struc- 
tural shapes for the construction in- 
dustry (bridges, buildings, ete.) 
totaled 1,400,000 tons. This com- 
pares to the all-time quarterly record 
supply during the second quarter of 
1951 of 640,000 tons of structural 
shapes shipped to the: construction 
industry. 

“It is evident to us that inflation of 
requirements is due largely to eager- 
ness on the part of claimants to par- 


ticipate in mill rollings in the earliest 
quarter without proper regard to the 
status of each project with respect to 
completion of engineering design, and 
bills of materials in time for fourth 
quarter mill rollings. The rate at 
which ‘steel construction projects can 
be designed, fabricated and erected. 
must be taken into consideration be 
fore expressing the demand for struc 
tural shapes to be rolled in a 
ticular quarterly period. 


par 


Near-Capacity Fabrication 


“The over-statement of demand for 
structural shapes for construction in 
the fourth quarter resulted in a DPA 
public announcement of various per 
centages of reduction in programs re 
quiring structural shapes. ‘These cuts 
from stated requirements were viewed 
with alarm in all quarters and yet it 
is significant that the reduced percent 
ages of fictitiously high and unreal 
istic figures are providing sufficient 
allotments to operate steel fabricating 
shops at close to capacity during 
fourth quarter of 1951 and well into 
first quarter of 1952. 

“As a specific example, using rela 
tive figures—one program had stated 
requirements of 185,000 tons of struc 
tural shapes and was allotted 78,000 
tons. The allotted tonnage is ap 
proximately 30% higher than any re- 
corded quarterly shipments of shapes 
for that purpose. Spot checks at the 
level of the steel fabricators failed to 
locate any appreciable tonnage for 
that program which had progressed 
to the point of requiring rollings in 
the fourth quarter which 
covered by allotments. There is no 
doubt that a great many of the jobs 
that made up the 185,000 tons re 
quested were not ready and could not 
be made ready with respect to design, 
engineering, bills of materials, ete., in 
time to be placed on the mills for 
fourth quarter rolling. 


was not 


Recommendations Offered 


“We recommend that there be set 
up within DPA a competent. staff 
charged with the responsibility of ex- 
amining the status of the construction 
stated requirements of each claimant 
projects that are included in the 
agency. The purpose of this examina- 
tion would be to determine whether 
these requirements are realistic as 
to quantity and timing. Construction 
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projects should first secure the ap 
proval of this staff before the stated 
requirements of structural shapes are 
presented to the DPA Requirements 
Committee. The immediate job is to 
examine the projects now pending.” 





Some Changes in Controls 





Builders have been substantially 
assisted by the recent reclassification 
of several types of projects in the 
commercial category. 

Grain elevators, feed mills, terminal 
warehouses, printing, duplicating and 
publishing establishments, forestry and 
lumber operations buildings and facili- 
ties, and radio and television broad- 
casting facilities were moved from the 
commercial category under M-4A, the 
National Production Authority’s con- 
struction order, to the industrial plant 
group. 

The significance of this change is in 
the self-authorizing provisions of the 
controlled materials plan and M-4A. 
For commercial projects, builders can 
self-authorize only up to two tons of 
steel, 200 pounds of copper, but no 
aluminum. 

Under the industrial classification, 
25 tons of steel, 2,000 pounds of cop- 
per and 1,000 pounds of aluminum 
may be self-authorized per quarter. 

NPA also announced last month that 
the term “production equipment” in 
construction regulations does not in- 
clude office supplies or office machines. 

The Defense Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission now have 
authority to apply the new top priority 
symbol “DX” when delay in delivery 
threatens vital programs of the agen- 
cies. The symbol may not be used for 
controlled materials. 

Modifications in CMP Reg. 6, re- 
quiring cancellation of outstanding 
orders, do not apply to orders which 
have been rescheduled because of de- 
lays in construction. It is important 
to note that, if orders have not been 
placed and accepted for delivery, un- 
used portions of the allotment should 
be returned and a revised CMP-4C 
submitted for approval of the revised 
construction schedule, NPA advised. 

Direction 3 of Reg. 6 requires that 
all other outstanding orders calling for 
delivery on the fourth quarter must be 
cancelled before Oct. 31, if these 
orders plus orders for deliveries made 
during the third quarter (but not 
shipped by Oct. 8) exceed the allot 
ment for the fourth calendar quarter. 


DPA Tightens Reins on Structural Steel 


e@ Asks Claimant Agencies to Use Reinforced Concrete 


» THE ALLOCATIONS of total 
steel listed by DPA (see table on fol 
lowing page) do not reveal the amounts 
of structural steel within these totals 
that may be used in various programs. 

This fact has led to many false im 
pressions on the part of those who 
attempt to compare allocations to one 
construction program with 
another. 

Construction is the major user of 
structural steel, having been allotted 
about 890,000 tons during the fourth 
quarter of this year and a tentative 
figure of 900,000 tons during the first 
quarter of 1952. This is about 63 
per cent of the total supply of 1,425,- 
000 tons as estimated by DPA. 

Demand has been so great for struc- 
tural steel—coupled with indications 
that practically no expansion of struc 
tural steel facilities is incorporated 
into the expansion program of the steel 
industry—that DPA is placing defi- 
nite limits on the amounts that may be 
used on many more production pro 
grams than was the case in the fourth 
quarter. 

Stated requirements for structural 
steel in the first quarter were 185.8% 
of supply, forcing the agency to make 
allocations only to what it considers 
most essential programs, and to urge 


those to 


claimant agencies to defer as much 
work as possible and to stimulate use 
of reinforced concrete or other ma 
terials where possible. 


Highways, Schools, Hospitals 


NPA and DPA officials stated that 
allocations for the two quarters are 
sufficient for essential projects. They 
stated that while the allocation of 
structural steel for highways had been 
cut in the first quarter, it should be 
possible for all essential projects to 
be continued if reinforced concrete is 
substituted for structural steel in small 
structures. 

For schools, DPA officials believe 
that the steel allocation is sufficient for 
the 1,400 elementary schools under 
way, and for about half the require- 
ments for the 600 libraries, museums 
and higher educational buildings under 
way, and for the start of 300 most 
urgently needed elementary schools. 
They estimate that if materials are 
used for classrooms, the program will 
equal the 1950 rate of construction. 


For hospitals, enough structural 
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steel was allocated for projects under 
way, but none will be available for 
new starts until the program has been 
studied further. 


Industrial and Commercial 


For industrial construction, DPA 
officials stated that generally the more 
urgent projects were allotted all the 
materials they could use. 

For commercial construction, fourth 
quarter allocations of 13,000 tons of 
structural steel were estimated to be 
sufficient for needs of projects 20% 
completed or more. The 10,000 ton 
allocation for the first quarter is esti 
mated to be sufficient for 
those who received steel in the fourth 
quarter and those projects 20% or 
more completed. Other projects un 
der way are not likely to get suf 
ficient allocations for their needs. No 
steel will be available for starts, ex 
cept in critical areas. 

Major allotments of structural steel 
for the fourth quarter, compared with 
tentative allotments for the first quar 
ter of 1952, as they stood in late Oc 
tober, are shown below. 


needs of 


jth Qtr. Ast Qtr 
(Tons) (Tons) 
14,000 9,000 
35,000 36,500 
175,238 196,012 
120,000 143,000 
7,000 13,000 
30,000 22.000 


Program 
Army Dept 
Atomic Energy 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Elec. Power Adm 
Defense Min. Adm 
Defense Transport Adm 
Fed. See. Agency (Schools 
& Hosp ) 
Housing & Home Fin 
Agency 
Maritime Adm 
OIT-ECA Exports 
Pet. Adm. for Defense 
Bur. Pub. Roads 


68,000 38,304 


17,000 
15,000 
25,000 
60,000 
100,000 


500 
, 000 
000 
000 
000 


NPA Divisions 


Agr. Mach. & Imp (*) 

Canadian 50,000 
Constr. Mach (*) 

Eng. & Turbine 40,000 35,000 
Facilities Bur $236,200 350,000 
Gen. Ind. Equip 53,500 67,488 
Iron & Steel (*) 5, 000 
Metal Wkg. Mach 24,800 500 
Mining Mach (*) 3,000 
Motor Vehicle (*) 000 
Ord. & Shipbldg 16,500 13,000 
Railroad Equip 150,000 240 
Water Resources (*) 000 


000 
, 000 
, 000 


* These programs used substantial amounts 
of 4th quarter steel on a percentage of total 
steel allotment basis for which figures are not 
available. 

+ Reported higher, latest figure not avail- 
able 
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Ist Quarter 1952 CMP Allotments Compared with 4th Quarter 1951 


AL Steer (Tons) Copper & ALLoys (000 Ibs ALuminem (000 Ibs.) 


Claimant Agency and Program 
Ist Qtr. “52 4th Qtr. “510 Ist Qtr. "520 4th Qtr. “51 | Ist Qtr. "52 | 4th Qtr. °51 


Dept. of Agriculture 350 2: 2, 3,67 100 400 
Dept. of Army 35, 200 3.43 52: , 100 800 
Atomic Energy Comm 050 3, 338 51k j 6,000 559 
Civil Aeronautics Adm 7.077 bat 835 7 100 20 
Dept. of Defense ‘ 700 2 { 205.7 250 000 71,693 
Defense Elec. Power Adm 9,550 303 026 9,05 f 52 39, 000 35,000 
Defense Fisheries Adm 682 $ 5 
Defense Minerals Adm 36, 927 105 98. 200 140 
Defense Solid Fuels Adm 
Coal Mines 9.096 , 21° 25 é 11 
Coke Ovens 258 
Defense Transport Adm ; 
Federal Civil Defense Adm 
Federal Security Agency: 
Education 96 , 296 
Hospitals 14, 1238 
General Services Adm 24.014 
Housing & Home Fin. Agency 5. 7002 
Dept. of Interior 
Maritime Adm 
OIT-ECA Exports 
Petroleum Adm. for Defense 
Bureau of Public Roads 
Veterans Adm 


National Production Authority Divisions 


Agriculture Mach. & Implements 100 561,563 ¢ 3, 500 
Aircraft 2,400 $,! ‘ 3, 000 
Aluminum & Magnesium 2,850 2,85 100 
Building Materials $100 55 , 32! 5 5 35 5,300 
Canadian 5,050 4,15 ) 4 ‘ 2,150 
Chemicals 314 7 3 56 5,090 
Communications Equipment 39,550 38 , 2 2 50,73: 2,500 
Construction Machinery 7.654 97 , 68S 22 3.316 2,400 
Consumer Durable Goods 870, 260 4 879 027 3! 9. 6 9,000 
Containers & Packaging 382.250 } ( ‘ 57 9,000 
Copper 3,250 2.5% : : 2,260 
Electrical Equipment 586,710 563 , 285 $7, 168 156, 063 24,250 
Electronics 75.385 9.) 33,76 32,465 8, 000 
Engine and Turbine 580, 500 97,213 29, 9: 10,569 $3,900 
Facilities Bureau (Industrial & Commercial Construction, 

etc 2.700 ‘ 7 28 S86 28.918 7.000 
General Components 9,500 ‘ 25 2,07 152,824 000 
General Industrial Equip f $36 815,583 905 60,803 000 
Iron and Steel 243,216 22 , 22% 3,154 
Leather and Leather Prods 740 096 , 668 656 , 200 
Lumber and Wood Prods 5, 840 713 175 5 , 000 
Metal Working Mach. Equip 556,000 43,705 36, 02 29, 766 , 000 
Mining Machinery & Equip 661 29,745 3, 28° 2, 506 250 
Misc. Metals & Minerals 2,518 2.601 j 
Motion Picture—Photo Products 999 7.775 
Motor Vehicle 3,0: 131 : , 285 
Ordnance & Shipbuilding 95,870 32, O64 
Printing & Publishing 55g 3,690 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Board , 610 ‘ 
Railroad Equip 75 839,469 56, 36 76,295 6,000 
Rubber 30, 538 32,741 4, O25 4,043 950 
Scientific & Tech. Equip 5,48 5, 329 40, 33 35,550 13,000 
Service Equipment 3¢ 50,933 2 $3,115 3,700 
Textile No Requirements 
Tin, Lead & Zine $ 10 5.000 
Water Resources 58, 15% 947 3,633 4,050 ‘ 175 
Reserves for MRO-Self-Certification, Field Cases & Small 

Users ,334,426 | 2,483,165 105,159 86,734 34,950 


Note: Allotments are shown as they stood atsthe end of October. Adjustments are made from time to time in the various programs 
Plus 38,125 tons for self-certification and field cases 
“ yogo11* « « « “ om 
30,405 . : ni ? 
100,000 “ 
30,206 “ ‘ ~ 
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all 3 rock bit types 


and a complete rock bit 





engineering service? 


k  paeiblpn your drilling conditions, there’s a ‘ ~fP al ONE-USE "SPIRALOCK”. To use 
Timken® rock bit to meet them. And the Timken { where reconditioning is not feasible. 
Rock Bit Engineering Service will help you pick it out! Gives lowest anit coat of tho these. 
This service is the only complete rock bit engineering “Spiralock” union holds bit on depend- 
service offered by any rock bit manufacturer, because only ably, permits easy removal. 
the Timken Company makes a// 3 rock bit types: 


Our rock bit engineers have been solving rock bit problems 
for the past 18 years. So whether you're looking for lower 


bit cost, lowest cost per foot of hole drilled, greatest pos- 


MULTI-USE. Gives lowest cost per 
foot of hole when full increments 
of drill steel can be drilled and when 


control and reconditioning of bits 


sible drilling speed, or any other advan- 
tage, let us help you get it. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Rock Bit 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. 

FREE BOOKLET! Shows full line of bits with 


detailed descriptions, plus other useful rock bit 
data. Write for your copy. 


are correct. 


CARBIDE INSERT. For drilling 


extremely hard and abrasive 


ground, small holes, extra deep holes. ° oe or bet ’ 
Holes go down faster, bit recondi- “ee best bit 
tioning is simplified. -+. for every job 
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y are three ways to move an 
American Portable Material Eleva- 
tor. You can dismantle it and carry 
it on one truck. You can take the 
tower apart and tow the base, on 
rubber-tired transport wheels. Or 
you can leave the tower up, and 
skid the complete elevator from 


spot to spot on the job. All you 
ever need is one truck. 


Pin connections—not bolts— 
fasten the tower to the base, and 
the platform to the tower carriage. 
This makes quick work of disman- 
tling, or of change-over from plat- 
form to self-dumping 14 yard 
concrete bucket. 

The American PME stands 47’ 
without guying; up to 97’, guyed, 
by adding 10’ sections. Capacity 
2500 lbs. Lifting speed 90’ a min- 
ute. Talk to your American Hoist 
distributor about renting or buying. 


Mail this coupon 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





@ Please send catalog on the 

AMERICAN PORTABLE : 
American Hoist MATERIAL ELEVATOR 
& Derrick Company NAME — 
ST. PAUL 1,MINNESOTA COMPANY ‘ 
; 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


Pemmmemeenunmnneueacecesaunceesucessees 
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LABOR RELATIO 





» THE FIRST 
Labor Management Relations Act, 
which went into effect as Public Law 
189 on October 23 when the President 
signed S. 1959, will have no apparent 
immediate effect on general contrac- 
tors, according to an analysis by As- 
sistant Managing Director J. D. Mar- 
shall of The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. 

The amendment permits the use of 
union security agreements without 
elections being held for that purpose 
when the right of the union to repre 
sent employees has been established 
by representation elections and certifi- 
cations, or unless otherwise clearly 


established to the satisfaction of 


amendment to the 


T-H Change Means Little to Contractors 


® Union Shop Pacts Permissive, but Election Problem Unsolved 


the National Labor Relations Board 

Prior to bargaining for union se 
curity agreements between employers 
and unions must come the first step 
of determination of the appropriate 
union to represent the various crafts 
in the various areas. 

Representation elections and certifi 
cations have been found practically 
impossible in construction. S. 1973, 
which would have eliminated the ne- 
cessity for representation elections in 
construction, failed to pass during the 





Building Trades Work Outlook ‘''Good”’ 
@ Labor Department Sees Plenty of Work for Skilled Craftsmen 


» THAT the building industry will 
continue to prosper, after the tempo- 
rary demands of the mobilization effort 
have been met, is the implied predic 
tion of the U. S. Department of Labor 
in the recently released “Occupational 
Outlook Handbook.” 

The volume, which is used to advise 
young people and veterans on employ- 
ment trends, asserts that, although the 
1950’s will see the building trades 
hampered by competition for materials, 
their long-range outlook is good. 


High Replacement Need 


The forecast is based, not only on 
the slowly expanding need for con 
struction, but the fact that a high per- 
centage of present journeymen in some 
of the trades are ready to retire. 

“The number of new workers needed 
to replace those lost by death and re 
tirement will be unusually high for 
several years,” the authors say. 

Changes in design and technology 
will change the nature of the work 
done by building craftsmen, it is said, 
but “There is no danger that the trades 
as a whole, and only negligible risk 
that any of them individually, will be- 
come obsolete.” 

Other factors—‘‘standardization of 
dimensions and materials, more com 
plete factory new ma- 
terials, increased mechanization, and 
similar results of advancing tech- 
nology will neither abolish journey- 
men’s work nor convert it into routine 
semiskilled operations.” 

The department warned that the 
construction industry follows the busi- 
ness cycle closely and federal efforts 


processing, 


to keep building mechanics employed 
in times of depression avail little. 

“Public construction cannot be 
easily increased offset a 
large drop in private building,’ the 
handbook states. the ratio 
of private building to public is some 
times 5 to 1, it would take a doubling 
of public building to offset a 20% 
reduction in private building. 

“The expansion of public construc 
tion involves a number of very serious 
problems,” it reads, “and cannot be 
regarded as a simple, dependable ad 
justment that will be provided auto 
matically as needed.” 

Considering the individual building 
trades, the handbook describes the 
nature of the work, how to enter the 
field, probable earnings and employ 
ment outlook. 


enough to 


Because 


Different Trades Evaluated 


It considers as “good,” the future 
for carpenters, bricklayers, cement 
finishers, construction machinery oper 
ators, lathers, plasterers, 
asbestos workers, electricians, sheet 
metal workers and elevator construc 
tors. However, those trades will all be 
adversely affected by the defense effort 
during the ’50’s. 

The difficulties of this decade are 
not expected to hurt, as much, the em- 
ployment opportunities of structural 
and ornamental iron workers, rodmen, 
plumbers and pipefitters, whose long 
range outlook, also, is good. 

Stonemasons, laborers, painters and 
paperhangers will have difficulty find 
ing work, as their craft is declining 
or their field overcrowded. 


glaziers, 
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session of Congress just adjourned 

The NLRB, by decision, has not 
ruled on how it can be clearly estab 
lished to the NLRB 
that unions can be certified as appro 
priate bargaining units without elec 
tions under terms of the Taft-Hartley 


act. 


satisfaction of 


The uncertainty facing general con 
tractors on their methods of bargining 
with unions under terms of the orig 
inal Taft-Hartley act, creates uncer 
tainty that could make 
union security agreements. 

Actually, Mr. Marshall pointed out, 
there is nothing in this amendment 
alone which enacted that 
protects the construction employer 
from discrimination charges if he op 
under 


contractors 


has been 


erates a union security agree 
ment. 

Until there is further legislative ac 
tion, or until the NLRB clearly states 
how construction employers may recog 
nize unions without elections, Mr. 
Marshall advised contractors to con 
sult legal counsel before entering into 
any union security agreement. 





Wage Enforcement Bodies 





The Wage Stabilization Board early 
in October the appoint 
ment of Regional Enforcement Com 
missions for 10 of its 14 regions, in 
cluding Boston, New York, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Minneapolis and San Fran 
Appointments are yet to be 
made for regions with headquarters 
in Seattle, Dallas, Kansas City and 
Philadelphia. 

The Regional Enforcement Commis 
well as the National En- 
forcement Commission in Washington, 


announced 


cisco, 


sions, as 


are composed of three public members 
There are no labor or 
industry representatives. They also 
handle enforcement for the Construc 
tion Industry Stabilization Commis 
sion, which administers the wage sta 
bilization program in construction. 
The enforcement commissions will 
hear violations brought to 
them by the enforcement attorneys of 
the regional general counsel’s staff. 
Investigations of reported violations 
are being made by inspectors of re 
gional staffs of the Labor Depart 
ment’s Wage and Hour Division. 


and alternates. 


cases of 
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NOW...do all three trench-completion 





jobs with one machine 


SLEOEEAR 





@ Tamps—backfills— 
travels simultaneously 


© @ Tamps 380 Ft-Ib 
‘ blow 45 times 
¢ per minute 


@ Tamps from side 
or straddling 
trench 


@ Tamps thicker 
layers 


@ Correctly balanced 
steel backfill board 


information on it now! 





IT TAMPS! IT BACKFILLS! IT LAYS PIPE! 


e One-man operation @ Does all types of 
light crane work 
@ Hydraulic clutches 
for speedy backfill @ Loads, unloads, 
with exact control handles pipe, 
sheathing, etc. 


@ 5,000 Ib. crane 
capacity 


@ Backfills spoil from 
either side of trench 


@ Power hoist 


@ Telescopic boom 


CLEVELan, 


MOD ar ac . @ 
ad : 


~~ 


@ Same speeds 
either direction 


@ Full crawler 
maneuverability 


A MACHINE THAT BELONGS IN YOUR ’52 PLANS 


Get more work for your budget dollar! The 80” is time-tested 
and job-proved—for tamping, backfilling, pipe handling 
and other types of trench completion work. Get complete 





SEE YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR OR CONTACT FACTORY DIRECT 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO, civisnos7‘ono 
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Renegotiation Board Order 





The recently organized Renegotia- 
tion Board has granted an extension 
of time for contractors and subcon- 
tractors to file financial statements. 

The first order to be issued by the 
board pertains to “having 
fiscal years ending prior to November 
30, 1951” and gives them until March 
1, 1952, to file statements required 
by the Renegotiation Act approved 
last March. 

So far, four members of the five 
man board have been confirmed by 
the Senate. They are: Chairman J. T. 
Koehler, Md.; L. E. Hartwig, Mich.; 
J. H. Joss, Ind.; and F. L. Roberts, 
Mich. 

They have fairly wide discretion to 
determine contractors’ excess profits. 
However, their rulings may be inde 
pendently redetermined by the tax 
court. 

Senator George (D., Ga.), chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, stated last month that the gov 
ernment expects to gain about $1 bil- 
lion in revenue from renegotiation to 
augment the 1951 tax law. Contracts, 
to be renegotiated, must have a direct 
connection with national defense, and 
the contractor's defense work must in- 
volve more than $250,000 per year. 


persons 





Transportation Tax Changed 





Revision sought by general contrac- 
tors of the tax on the transportation 
of property has been included in the 
1951 Revenue Act. 

Text of the amendment reads: 
“The tax imposed by this section 
(3475) shall not apply to the trans- 
portation of earth, rock, or other ma- 
terial excavated within the boundaries 
of, and in the course of, a construc- 
tion project and transported to any 
place within, or adjacent to, the 
boundaries of such project.” 

This revision corresponds to a re- 
quest made earlier this year on behalf 
of The Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America. 


Contracts negotiated with the gov- 
ernment without advertisement are 
now subject to review by the Comp- 
troller General. 

Public Law 245 gives him the right 
to examine all pertinent data of con- 
tractors and subcontractors, domestic 
and foreign, and provides a three- 
year limitation for review. 


$3.9 Billion Goes to Military Construction 


@ $200 Million for Atomic Energy; Other Programs Financed 


» $3.9 BILLION in construction 
funds for the armed forces, $200 
million for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and other construction funds 
were included in a supplemental bill 
sent to the 
closed. 


President as the session 


The $4.1 billion measure gives life 
to the $5.9 billion military public 
works authorization which became 
Public Law 155 a few weeks ago. 

Largest Share to Air Force 

For installation and 
equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, military installations 
and facilities, the Army can spend $1 
billion and the Navy, $800 million. 
The Air Force gets much the larger 
share—#2 billion for the pur- 
The money will be spent on 


construction, 


same 


poses. 


projects both at home and abroad. 

Other construction funds included: 

$10 million is for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency's defense and com- 
munity facilities functions, to be spent 
for loans and grants and direct fed- 
eral aid to defense-crowded areas for 
construction of sewers, water 
and other facilities. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency gets $25 million to aid defense 
housing construction in the same areas 
and $11.3 million to aid in the con- 
struction of facilities. Also, the 
HHFA is given a $6.3 million revolv 
ing fund for construction of homes in 
isolated defense areas where private 
builders fail to meet the needs. 

An additional $3 million is allotted 
to the Bureau of Reclamation for con- 
struction and rehabilitation. 


mains 





Many Types of Projects Allotted Funds 


@ Ist Supplemental; State, Commerce and Justice Measures 


» FUNDS FOR construction in 
cluded in the appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Commerce and 
Justice, P. L. 188, and in the Ist sup- 
plemental bill, will finance heavy, 
highway and building projects. 

The State Department gets 
million for plan preparation and con 
struction of projects authorized by 
agreement between the United States 
and Mexico. Also, $30 million is pro- 
vided for emergency flood control 
along the Rio Grande. 

For liquidation of obligations under 
the Philippine rehabilitation program, 
$3 million is provided. 

The Justice Department gets $470,- 
000 for constructing, remodeling and 
equipping buildings and facilities at 
penal institutions. 


$12 


Funds for Roads and Airports 

The Commerce Department appro- 
priation includes funds for roads and 
airports to be spent by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 

For the federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, $325 million is appropriated, 
of which over $9 million is for per- 
sonal services. $38 million is appro- 
priated for elimination of grade cross- 
ings, $21 million for the forest high- 
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way program, $1.1 million for public 
lands highways, $3.5 million for Ton 
gass forest highways in Alaska, $4 
million for the Inter-American high- 
way, and $1.5 million for access roads. 

Money for the federal-aid airport 
program totals $28.7 million. Of this 
amount, $15 million is for projects 
within the country, $80,000 is for 
projects in the Virgin Islands, $300,- 
000 is for projects in Hawaii, and 
$200,000 is for projects in Alaska. 
Also taken from the total fund is $10 
million for liquidation of incurred 
obligations, and $2.7 million for plan- 
ning, research and administrative ex- 
penses. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
gets $3.8 million for payment of obli- 
gations incurred in the construction of 
laboratories. 


Ist Supplemental Appropriation 


Construction funds in the Ist sup- 
plemental appropriation are: 

Atomic Energy Commission, $265 
million for its over-all program; and 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
$3.9 million for Alaska housing. 

The Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration is appropriated $79.5 million 
for its programs, with no funds for 
shelter construction. 
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Pass Civil Functions Funds 





» THE ARMY Corps of Engineers 
has been appropriated $597.3 million 
for rivers, harbors and flood control 
projects during the 1952 fiscal year 
$478.4 of which is actually for con- 
struction. 

After two months of heated debate 
in conference, the appropriation bill 
finally emerged, not too much the 
worse for wear, and was signed by the 
President. 


Emphasize Electric Power 


The total provision for rivers and 
harbors projects is $125.2 million with 
emphasis on projects with electric 
power producing facilities. For Me- 
Nary Lock and Dam, Ore., $42.9 mil- 
lion is appropriated, and for Chief 
Joseph Dam, Wash., $16.9 million. 

The total flood control appropria- 
tion of $353.2 million is slated as fol- 
lows: General fund, $306.2 million; 
Mississippi River and tributaries, $46 
million; Sacramento River, $1 million. 

In addition to these funds, the first 
supplemental appropriation, passed but 
not signed at press time, provides $22.5 
million (including $6.5 million for ad- 
ministrative expenses) for Corps of 
Engineer projects in occupied terri- 
tories other than Germany and Austria. 





Flood Relief Appropriations 





Three laws were passed by Congress 
to provide funds for flood relief in 
stricken middle western areas. 


Largest of these is the $113 million 
appropriation contained in P. L. 202, 
which divides the sum between the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Agriculture gets $16.5 million for 
conservation of land resources, $2 mil- 
lion for restoring channel capacity of 
waterways, and $5 million to add to 
the disaster relief fund. 

RFC’s disaster loan limitation was 
increased from $40 million to $100 
million. 


Housing Act Amended 


The National Housing Act is 
amended by P. L. 107, to expand the 
lending authority to 100% of the ap- 
praised value of homes damaged or 
destroyed by flood. The law also au- 
thorizes federal assistance to state 
and local governments for providing 
temporary housing and other emer- 
gency shelter. 

P. L. 80, appropriates $25 million 
for a separate disaster relief fund to 
be spent in fiscal year 1952. 





Aid, Access Roads Provided 





Provision of emergency relief funds 
for flood-damaged highways and 
bridges and for access roads neces- 
sary for defense, was made when two 
amendments to the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act were signed into law. 

P. L. 45 inereases the $5 million 
authorization in section 9 to $15 mil- 
lion to be available as an emergency 
relief fund for highways and bridges 
damaged by floods or other disasters. 


P. L. 177 modifies section 12 of the 
act by increasing from $10 million to 
$45 million the amount authorized for 
the construction of access roads needed 
in the defense program. The amend 
ment also provides that $20 million in 
stead of $2 million shall be immedi 
ately available for contracts. 

Included in the funds appropriated 
to the Bureau of Public Roads is $1.5 
million for access road construction. 
The same money measure, P. L. 188, 
provides $325 million for the federal 
aid program. 





Fuel-Driven Generators 





Construction of eight fuel-fired elec 
tric generating plants to “firm up’ the 
federal power system in the Pacific 
Northwest would be 
H. R. 4963. 

Claiming that there is an immediate 
need to guarantee continuous power 
to the several aluminum plants in that 
area engaged in defense production, 
proponents of the bill asked for im 
mediate passage. 

The bill would call for the construc 
tion of three 100,000-kilowatt steam 
plants and five 20,000-kilowatt gas 
turbines costing an estimated $60 mil 
lion. The generators would be under 
the direct control of the Department 
of Interior. 

The bill was reported out of the 
House Public Works Committee but 
failed to reach the floor before the 
session ended. It will be taken up 
when Congress convenes in January. 


authorized by 





Actions of 82nd Congress (Ist Session) Affecting Construction 


A $91 BILLION legislative progam ended when the 
82nd Congress adjourned Oct. 20, after passing a host of 
“peacetime” money bills and other measures aimed at na 
tional defense preparedness. 

Delays, record spending measures, and investigations 
into the executive branch of government and gambling 
highlighted this session which had to pass four deficiency 
bills to fill in for retarded appropriations, and which pro- 
duced a Congressional Record tetalling over. 11 million 
words. A Senator pointed out that the Bible was written 
in a little over 77,000 words. 

Major bills which passed are: 

A $56.9 billion appropriation to run the armed forces 
through this year and part of the next; a $5.7 billion tax 
increase which hit personal and corporate incomes; a con- 
tract renegotiation measure which is expected to produce 
another $1 billion in revenue during the year; a $7 billion 
money bill for foreign arms and economic aid; a resolu- 
tion ending the state of war with Germany; renewal of 


the Defense Production Act with resultant unresolved 
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controversy over price controls; an extension of the draft 
law with minimum age lowered to 181, and a provision 
creating a commission to set up a universal military train- 
ing program; a $5.9 billion military public works authori 
zation with a subsequent $4 billion appropriation to fund 
projects to be built all over the world; appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission totalling $1.7 billion; a 
$597 million appropriation for rivers, harbors and flood 
control projects; and measures to provide loans, grants. 
and mortgage insurance for construction of housing and 
community facilities in crowded defense areas. 

Bills awaiting action, when the 2nd session convenes 
Jan. 8, include: provision for war damage insurance; 
change in the Capehart amendment on price controls; 
participation in the St. Lawrence Seaway project; and 
change in the price law to allow lowering of prices to meet 
competition. 

Major construction legislation of the Ist session of the 
82nd Congress and the special session of the 81st Con- 
gress is listed on the following pages. 
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Special Session 81st Congress 


Military Construction Authorization—Over $1.65 billion for military 
and naval construction and equipment. Public works projects inside 
U. S. as follows: Army, $299 million; Navy $327 million; Air Force, 
$518 million. Outside the U. S.: Army, $92 million; Navy, $54 
million; Air Force, $367 million. (P. L. 910, February Constructor, 
page 30.) 

Appropriations 


Defense—Army: Corps of Engineers, $319.7 million; for expediting 
production for the over-all Defense Department program, $575 mil- 
lion. Navy: For public works, $303 million. Air Force: For con- 
struction and acquisition of real property and installation of equip- 
ment, $807 million. Atomic Energy Commission: For over-all ex- 
penditures including construction, $1.065 billion. 


National Bureau of Standards—For construction of laboratories, $1.4 
million. 





Maritime C For construction and acquisition of plants and 
facilities under government or private ownership, $15 million in con- 
tract authority authorized. 


Public Health Service—An additional $10 million for grants for hos- 
pital construction. 


United States Soldiers Home—For construction of barracks and hos- 
pital building, $12.75 million. 


Bureau of Public Roads—To continue survey and censtruction for 
Inter-American highway, $4 million. Also, $7 million for Federal- 
Aid highway program. 


Southeastern Power Administration—For power lines and appurtenant 
facilities, $1.9 million. 

Bonneville Power Administration—$1.5 million for construction and 
other expenses. 


National Advisory C i for Aer 
struction and equipment. 





$1.8 million for con- 


Coast Guard—#7.9 million for acquisition, construction and improve- 
ments. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs—$205,000. 

Fish and Wildlife Service—$110,000 

Bureau of Mines—$600,000. 

(All appropriations in P. L. 911, February Consrructor, page 30.) 


Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950—Creates Civil Defense Administra- 
tion responsible for provision of adequate warning systems, and main- 
taining health, sanitation and communications in time of enemy 
attack. General contractors to play important role in rehabilitating 
affected communities. However, 82nd Congress turned down exten- 
sive shelter construction program when it appropriated only $65 
million of $225 million requested. (P. L. 920, February Constructor, 
page 30.) 


Defense Construction 


Military and Naval Public Works Authorization—#5.9 billion, largest 
single authorization for construction in ae divided as follows 
among the three services: Army, inside U. S., $940 million, outside, 
$175 million, secret, $302 million (total, $1 4 billion); Navy, inside 
U. S., $629 million, outside, $89 million, secret, $113 million (total, 
$832 million); Air Force, inside U. S., $2.5 billion, outside, $415 mil- 
lion, secret, $1 billion (total, $3.5 billion). Projects to be taken up 
jointly by the three services total $133.8 million. (P. L. 155) 


Military and Naval Public Works Appropriation—Army, $1 billion for 
permanent and temporary public works and fac ilities; Navy, $800 
million for same purposes; Air Force, $2 billion for acquisition and 
construction of real property. (P. L. 254) 





Atomic Energy C total of $1.7 billion for 
all expenses, including construction. Public laws are: No. 43, 859.3 
million; No. 137, $1.1 billion; No. 254, $200 million; No. 253, $266 
million. 


Defense Department Appropriations—Army, under P. L. 179: Alaska 
communications system temporary and permanent public works in 
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connection with substations, $1.4 million; Corps of Engineers, $48.4 
million for liquidation of obligations under authorized construction 
contracts; civilian components, $24 million for training facilities and 
administration. Navy: $57 million for liquidation under authorized 
public works contracts (P. L. 179), and $17.6 million for new public 
works (P. L. 48). Air Force, for acquisition and construction of 
real property, $187.3 million of which $85 million is for liquidation 
of obligations (P. L. 179), and $281.7 million (P. L. 43) 


Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act, 1951- 
provides for relaxation of credit restrictions in defense-crowded areas, 
aid to manufacturers of prefabricated housing; limits government 
housing projects to $50 million in areas where private builders fail 
to meet needs, and limits federal aid for community facilities other 
than schools to $60 million. Also, extends Wherry Act mortgage 
insurance for military housing through June 30, 1953, and permits 
Federal National Mortgage Association to make pre-construction 
commitments to buy $200 million in mortgages. (P. L. 139) 


Housing and Community Facilities Appropriations—P. L. 254: Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, $35 million for defense housing, $11.3 
million for community facilities, and $6.3 million for revolving fund. 
P. L. 134: Federal Security Agency, for grants, surveys and con- 
struction of schools in federally affected areas, $75 million, of which 
#25 million is for liquidation of obligations. P. L. 45: $50 million 
for same. P. L. 254: $10 million for community facilities and 
services, including loans and grants 


Building Construction 


Hospital Appropriations—P. L. 134: Public Health Service for fed- 
eral aid grants, $182.5 million of which $100 million is for liquidation 
of obligations; $10.4 million for continuing construction of combined 
hospital and research building of which $10 million is for liquidation; 
$700,000 for payments of obligations under 1950 contract autho ity 
for auxiliary service area structures. P. L. 137: To Veterans’ 
Administration, $27.5 million for hospital and domiciliary facilities, 
and improvements. 


Public Health Service—for buildings and facilities, Cincinnati, $24 
million (P. L. 134) 


Federal Security Agency—for pharmacy building, $904,500, and for 
liquidation of obligations, $332,000, Howard University (P. L. 134) 


Fish and Wildlife Service—P. L. 136: for construction and acquisition 
of buildings and facilities, $733,742. P. L. 253: $530,000 


Housing and Home Finance Agency—for the Alaska housing program 
#3.9 million (P. L. 253) 

Department of Justice—#1.4 million for replacement of power and 
heating facilities, U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta. (P. L. 45) 


American Battle M ts C 
cemeteries (P. L. 137) 


#3 million for memorials and 





National Advisory C i for Aer —$18.4 million for con 
struction and equipment at laboratories and research stations, $11.7 
million of which is for payments of previous obligations (P. L. 137) 





Public Housing Administration—#10 million for low-rent housing proj- 
ects. Number of housing units to be started during 1952 fiscal year 
limited to $50,000 (P. L. 137) 


General Services Administration—for renovation and improvement of 
federally owned buildings and adjacent grounds outside the District 
of Columbia, $13.5 million; and for acquiring and improving land 
adjacent to U. S. Post Office, Chicago, $8.8 million (P. L. 137) 


Federal Prison System—%#470,000 for construction and improvement 
of buildings and facilities, of which $360,000 is for liquidation of 
obligations (P. L. 188) 


National Bureau of Standards—#3.8 million for payment of obliga- 
tions for construction of laboratories (P. L. 188). 


Controlled Materials for Schools and Hospitals—recognizing the need 
for additional school and hospital construction, Congress expressed 
its desire that more steel, copper and aluminum be allocated to 
these programs by the National Production Authority and the De- 
fense Production Administration (H. Res. 474, S. Res. 225) 


(Continued on page 33) 














AMS MOTOR GRADERS 











* If you want to know how good Adams Motor Graders actu- 
ally are, just watch them do their stuff on really rough, tough 
jobs—the kind where brute strength and stamina, massive power 
and traction and high-speed flexibility are “must” requirements. 

On big dam projects, for example, like the one above, Adams 
Motor Graders frequently work the clock around—cutting and 
spreading huge masses of tough, hard-to-manage material, build- 
ing haul roads and then keeping them in fast travel condition 
for great fleets of heavy earth-moving equipment. 

Whatever grading operations your work involves—from deep 
ditch cutting to high bank sloping—you'll find Adams Motor 
Graders have what it takes to do the job in fastest time, at lowest 
cost. No other machines handle so many jobs, so fast, so well— 
scarifying, sub-grading, fine finishing, mixing, back-filling, etc. 

Ask your local Adams dealer for complete information on 
these great machines—or write for illustrated literature. 


J.D. ADAMS MANUFACTURING CO. e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Legislative Roundup (Continued from page 31) 


iy A Lit gti Construction 


Civil Aer ics Ad 28.7 million for federal-aid airport 
program, of which $10 million is . liquidation of obligations, and 
$2.7 million is for planning and administrative expenses (P. L. 188). 


Bureau of Public Roads—P. L. 188: $325 million for federal-aid high- 
way program, of which $9.3 million is for personal services; $3 mil- 
lion for elimination of grade crossings; $21 million for forest high- 
ways, of which $3.2 million is for personal services; $1.2 million for 
public lands highways; $3.5 million for construction, reconstruction 
and surveys, Tongass forest highways, Alaska; $1.5 million for 
access roads; $3 million for Inter-American highway; and $2 million 
for liquidation of war and emergency reconstruction obligations, 
Hawaii. P. L. 45: $3.5 million for construction, surveys and repairs, 
Tongass forest highways; $750,000 for liquidation of public lands 
highway projects. P. L. 136: $700,000 for access roads transferred 
from Bureau of Land Management 





Department of Agriculture—P. L. 45: for Forest Service, development 
of roads and trails, $3.3 million. P. L. 135: $13 million 


Alaska Roads—#20 million for roads, tramways, buildings, ferries, 
bridges, and trails, including surveys and plans for new road con- 
struction. Of this amount, $2.5 million is for personal services and 
#8 million is for liquidation of obligations (P. L. 136) 


National Park Service—$1.5 million for construction and improve- 
ment of roads, trails, parkways, buildings, utilities and other fa- 
cilities, of which $4.2 million is for liquidation (P. L. 136) 


Federal Highway Act, 1950, Amended—P. L. 175: increases authori- 
zation of %5 million in Section 9, to $15 million available as emer- 
gency relief fund for highways and bridges damaged by flood or 
other acts of God. P. L. 177: increases amount authorized in See- 
tion 12 for access roads necessary to defense, from $10 million to 
$45 million; and increases from $2 million to $20 million the amount 
immediately available for contracts. Provides further that not more 
than %5 million of any funds appropriated may be spent for road 
repair in military maneuver areas. 


Heavy-Railroad Construction 


Army Civil Functions Appropriation—P. L. 203: of total $597.3 mil- 
lion, $478.7 million is for actual construction in rivers, harbors and 
flood control projects. Rivers and harbors, $125 million; flood con 
trol, $353.2 million 


Alaska Roilroad—P. L. 45: for construction, improvements and _ re- 
pairs, $4 million. P. L. 136: $2 million 


Bureau of Reclamation—P. L. 136: $202.8 million for authorized proj- 
ects and related activities. P. L. 254: $3 million. P. L. 253: $2.3 
million 

Bonneville Power Administration—P. L. 48: $3.7 million. P. L. 136 
$67.5 million for construction and acquisition of power lines 


Alaska Public Works—%7 million to remain available until 1955 
(P. L. 136). 


Public Health Service—grants for water pollution control, $900,000 
(P. L. 184) 


Agriculture Department—86.4 million for flood control, 86 million of 
which may be spent outside of the Army Department's jurisdiction 
(P. L. 135) 

Southwestern Power Administration—%3.4 million for construction and 
acquisition of power lines and facilities, of which $600,000 is for 
liquidation of obligations (P. L. 136) 


Virgin Islands Public Works—#992.970 for an additional amount to 
carry out provisions of the Act of December 20, 1944, of which 
not more than $63,270 is to be available for personal expenses 
(P. L. 136) 


Miscellaneous 


Bureau of Indian Affairs—P. L. 45: $3.7 million for construction; 
P. L. 136: for construction and repair of irrigation and power 
systems, buildings, utilities, roads and trails and other facilities, 
#10 million of which $3 million is for liquidation of obligations (of 
which $4.2 is rescinded by P. L. 253); P. L. 253: $575,000 

Housing and Home Finance Agency—#550.000 for advance planning 


of nonfederal public works; $13.1 already available is 
(P. L. 137). 


rescinded 
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Flood Relief—P. L. 107: amends National Housing Act to pro- 
vide temporary housing for families in flood disaster area and to 
provide reconstruction loans; P. L. 80: $25 million for general 
disaster relief in same areas; P. L. 202: $113 million for rehabilita- 
tion; P. L. 137 authorizes expenditure of $800,000 from President's 
disaster fund. 


Renegotiation of Contracts—contracts which have “a direct and im- 
mediate connection with national defense” to be renegotiated 
Exempt are contractors whose work in one year does not exceed 
$250,000. Five-man board is created to apply criteria established 


(P. L. 9). 


Taft-Hartley Act Amended—revision eliminates requirement for spe- 
cial election conducted by National Labor Relations Board before 
a union shop provision may be included in a collective bargaining 
contract, provided that the union is recognized by the board (P. L 
189). Union recognition problem remains for construction, however 
(See page 27.) 


Federal Civil Defense Administration—$79.5 million for expenses, but 
no provision for shelter construction or planning (P. L. 253 


Bureau of Mines—#1.5 million for construction and improvement of 
facilities (P. L. 136). 


Revenue Act of .1951—Section 3575 amended to abolish the tax on 
transportation of “earth, rock, or other material excavated within 
the boundaries of, and in the course of, a construction project and 
transported to any other place within, or adjacent to, the boun- 
daries of such project.” Income taxes are increased 11.5%, normal 
corporate taxes 10%, and capital gains tax 1% The 85% excess 
profits tax credit is reduced to 88% (P. L. 183) 


Force Account—Bureau of Reclamation’s work by force account or 
on a hired-labor basis limited to 12% of funds appropriated for 
construction, “except that not to exceed $225,000 may on approval 
of the Commissioner be expended for construction work by force 
account on any one project or Missouri Basin unit when the work 
is unsuitable for contract, or when excessive bids are received;” 
and except in cases of local emergencies. Bonneville Power Admin 
istration’s force account expenditures also limited to 12%, and 
Office of Territories’ force account expenditures in Alaska limited 
to 20% (P. L. 136) 


Rural Electrification Administration—authorized to borrow 8100 mil 
lion for electrification program; $9 million for telephone program; 
and also to borrow $75 million and $25 million more for programs 
respectively, if needed (P. L. 135) 


International Boundary ond Water Commission—#10).1 million for an 
thorized projects in agreements between U.S. and Mexico (P. L. 188 


Philippine Rehabilitation—%3 million for liquidation of obligations 
(P. L. 188) 


Examination of Government Contracts—(Comptroller General has the 
right to examine any directly pertinent data of contractors and sub 
contractors where their contracts have been negotiated without ad 
vertisement (P. L. 245 


Pending Bills 


Construction at Air Force Installations—Il. R. 5425 would authoriz 
$43.5 million for construction at three bases 


Change in Taft-Hartley Act—S. 1973 would amend the law to permit 
an employer to make an agreement with building and construction 
industry employees, through a union, covering wages, hours, work 
ing conditions and the use of the union security clause in the agree 
ment without prior election 


Construction of Fuel-Fired Generating Plants—H. R. 4963 would au 
thorize construction of eight steam plants in the Pacifie Northwest, 
costing about $60 million 


St. Lawrence Seaway—H. J. Res. 337 would authorize U. S. partici 
pation in the project 


War Damage Insurance—S. 1848 would set up a War Damage Admin- 
istration to administer a %22 billion all-inclusive insurance fund 
Seven other bills would authorize re-creation of former War Damage 
Corporation. 


Change in Price Law—S. 719 would allow a seller to lower prices to 
meet local competition, if done in good faith 
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APPRENTICE TRAINI a 





Better Training Sought for Cement Masons 


e@ National Joint Committee 


» WAYS TO IMPROVE and ex- 
pand training of apprentice cement 
masons were sought by general con- 
tractors, labor union representatives, 
and U. S. apprenticeship officials who 
met in Washington last month. 

Inadequacies principally noted by 
the members of the National Joint 
Cement Masons Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee, which met for the first time on 
October 5, 1951, were the lack of local 
training incomplete data 
for instruction criteria, 
and insufficient financial support. 

The committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Interna- 
tional Association of the United States 
and Canada and The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. 

Also present as guests of the com- 
mittee were Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Officials W. F. Patterson, director; 
and O. L. Harvey, statistician. M. M. 
Hanson, director of field operations 
for the bureau, was chairman of the 
committee. 


programs, 
establishing 


Masons 


The 16 national joint apprentice- 
ship committees in the building trades 
are the backbone of the training pro- 
grams whose success depends on the 
cooperation of management and labor. 

Mr. Harvey reported that for every 
100 trowel trades apprentices, five 
are cement mason apprentices, and 
for every 1,000 building trades ap- 
prentices, seven are cement mason ap 
prentices. 

It was reported that over 2,000 
cement mason apprentices were reg- 
istered in training as of September, 


Meets in Washington 


1950, and an undetermined number 
were in non-registered programs. 

The committee recommended that 
every local joint committee consider 
employing a full-time apprentice co- 
ordinator or supervisor in order to 
obtain maximum benefits from the 
training program. 

Also recommended was the estab- 
lishment of more local committees 
through the fullest cooperation of 
management and labor. In this con- 
nection, Fred Fisher, chairman of the 
A.G.C. Apprenticeship Committee, 
stated that he would contact all of the 
association’s chapters and _ branches. 

The committee agreed to explore 
the matter of school instruction re- 
lated to training cement mason ap- 
prentices for the purpose of drafting 
a general outline which would aid local 
committees. 

Members of the joint committee 
are: Representing the Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Masons Interna- 
Association of the United 
States and Canada—John J. Hauck, 
Ist vice president, Philadelphia; John 
J. Brennan, vice president, New York 
City ; Anthony F. Giordano, vice presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh; representing the 
A.G.C.—Fred Fisher, Fisher Con- 
struction Co., Houston; Jack Cooley, 
John Cooley Co., Detroit; and Welton 
A, Snow, manager of the Building 
Contractors’ Division, A.G.C., Wash- 
ington, secretary of the committee. 

Left to right, below, seated are 
Messrs. Hauck and Cooley. 
Standing are Messrs. Giordano, Pat 
terson, Brennan, Fisher and Hanson. 


tional 


Snow, 





2,791,000 Are Not Enough 





The training of construction work- 
ers was the subject of two addresses 
made recently by W. F. Patterson, 
director of the U. S. Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship. 

“With the enormous volume of con- 
struction projects and the scarcity of 
experienced workers in the labor mar- 
ket, the necessity for training cannot 
be overemphasized,’ Mr. Patterson 
told those who attended the 34th an- 
nual convention of the Contracting 
Plasterers International 
in Miami, Fla. 

He urged employers to 
draft-eligible as well 
men. 

Though there were 2,791,000 work- 
ers employed in the construction in- 
dustry as of August, 1951, there will 
be need for thousands more, Mr. Pat- 
terson said, to meet the demand for 
current defense construction projects. 
“A let-down in training in the con- 
struction industry is unthinkable,’ he 
told guests of an apprenticeship com- 
pletion ceremony sponsored by the 
Madison, Wis., Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council last month. 

He urged contractors to expand the 
work force through apprenticeship 
and other forms of industrial training. 

“With regard to the period ahead, 
it is going to take everything all of us 
have to provide for the manpower re- 
quired in the present emergency. The 
job of training must be accomplished 
through teamwork among all organ- 
izations and individuals who are able 
to contribute in meeting the demand 
for workers.” 


Association 


employ 
as draft-exempt 


“Because of the need for workers in 
the present emergency, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship has expanded its serv- 
ice to include assistance not only with 
respect to apprenticeship, but in set- 
ting up industrial training systems for 
all classes of workers concerned with 
defense activities. This service is also 
provided to the construction industry 
where the unions and employers find 
a need to adapt the skills of journey- 
men to new processes and materials.” 

The basic means of expanding the 
skilled labor force for the construction 
industry is through the apprenticeship 
program, he stated. “It is only through 
the experience and all-round training 
assured by apprenticeship that those 
entering the trades can acquire the 
wide variety of skills required for true 
craftsmanship.” 
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Owners in every part of the country report out- 
standing performance and production with the 
new Euclid Scraper. It has proved its efficiency 
and dependability on a wide range of work— 
construction of roads, airports, levees and in 
open pit mining. 

These features assure top scraper performance 
...Struck capacity 75.5 cu. yds., 20 cu. yds. 
heaped...10 speed transmission...275 h.p. 
engine ... top speed with full payload 28.2 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co. 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


m.p.h. ... high lift apron and positive roll-out 
ejector dump loads fast and clean... four 
wheel Euclid tractor provides easy, positive 
steering and has ample power, traction and 
flotation for fast loading and travel on steep 
grades and soft fills. 


Call your Euclid Distributor or write direct for 
informction on this Euclid Scraper ... the easiest 
handling and most efficient loading, hauling 
and spreading scraper for your work. 


MORE LOADS PER HOUR— 
MORE PROFIT PER LOAD 


Santry Obl. 
Sia] one 
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Modular Coordination System 
Poses Many Practical Problems 


e A.G.C. Survey Discloses Contractors’ Headaches 


© However, Possibilities of Method Recognized 





Modular coordination is a 
method for the standardization of 
sizes. of building materials and 
fixtures and design aimed at con- 
serving materials, manpower and 
reducing construction costs. Meas- 
urements are in multiples of four 
inches. 

The method is being promoted 
by a number of associations in the 
construction industry and by vari 
ous government agencies. 

Discussions by building contrac- 
tors at the Midyear Board Meeting 
of The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America revealed many 
practical difficulties at the present 
time. For detailed information, a 
questionnaire was sent to A.G.C. 
building members and chapters. 

The accompanying article is 
based on the first replies to the sur- 
vey. Space will be available in sub- 
sequent issues for comments by the 
American Institute of Architects, 
the Producers’ Council and others 
on these problems raised by general 
contractors. The purpose of THE 
Constructor is not to be critical, 
but to present information on all 
phases of the subject and the diffi- 
culties experienced by contractors 
in its use at the present time. 











» DOES the modular coordination 
method of construction increase or de- 
crease construction costs? 

General contractors replying to a 
nation-wide survey made by The As- 
sociated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica give both answers. 

Practically all contractors replying 
to a questionnaire reported difficulties 
experienced in use of the modular co- 
ordination method, or difficulties with 
sizes of materials even when the 
method was not used. 

About one in ten of those replying 
from 21 states and the District of 
Columbia gave qualified endorsement 
of the method. 

A few, in varying degrees of em- 
phasis, were of the opinion that the 
method never would accomplish its 
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objectives of conserving materials, 
manpower, and reducing construction 
costs. 

The majority outlined their diff- 
culties and suggested, directly or in- 
directly, that it would be years before 
there was enough understanding of 
the method, and materials of all kinds 
available in modular sizes, for the 
method to operate successfully. 

Two factors were made clear by the 
survey. One is that the subject is a 
controversial one among general con- 
tractors. The other is that mixing 
standard and modular size materials 
on the same job means trouble and 
extra expense. 

The modular method was devised 
before World War II, but its greatest 
use has been after the war. Currently 
the organizations most active in its 
promotion are the American Institute 
of Architects, the Producers’ Council, 
American Standards Association, and 
several other associations of materials 
producers. 


Principal Factors Listed 


As it now stands, general contrac- 
tors report that, whatever the theo- 
retical virtues of the modular coordi- 
nation method, many practical diffi- 
culties are being encountered which 
actually increase the cost of construc- 
tion. 

Regardless of whether or not the 
method might eventually prove suc- 
cessful, some contractors questioned 
the advisability of pushing the method 
at the present time when it is difficult 
to secure materials and it becomes 
necessary to use substitutes in order 
to complete projects. 

Some of the principal consider- 
ations brought out by contractors 
were: 

® A heavier responsibility is placed 
upon architects to design projects 
thoroughly and accurately so that all 
parts will fit as they are supposed to, 
and, until all materials are available 
in modular sizes, to design and specify 
correctly for the materials which are 
available. 

® The method cannot operate with 
complete success until manufacturers 


throughout the country make all prod- 
ucts in modular sizes. Many contrac- 
tors pointed out, for example, that 
costs were increased where bricks 
were available in modular sizes but 
back-up material, doors or windows 
were not. 

® The method is geared to precision 
and close tolerances, yet there is great 
variation in the sizes of modular 
brick and other clay products. 

© In some instances costs can be 
increased because modular brick and 
other clay products are smaller than 
standard sizes, yet cost the same and 
require more material and labor per 
foot of wall. 

*® Remodeling jobs create a prob- 
lem where the original part of the 
building was constructed by tradi- 
tional design and sizes of materials 
and the addition uses the modular co- 
ordination method. 

® Particularly in cases where ma- 
terials of both modular and standard 
sizes are used, bidding uncertainties 
are created for general contractors. 

® Time will be required for archi- 
tects, contractors and workmen to se- 
cure an understanding of the system. 

The actual experiences described by 
general contractors, rather than gen- 
eralities, give the best picture of con- 
ditions as they now exist. The bal- 
ance of this article will consist  pri- 
marily of quotations from letters re- 
ceived. Names of contractors are 
omitted, with the city being given. 

Favorable Answers Qualified 

The few A.G.C. members who are 
favorable to the modular coordination 
method generally had some qualifica- 
tions. Excerpts from letters follow. 

Baton Rouge, La. “At this time I 
would like to go on record as being 
100% in favor of modular design in 
building construction. I have recently 
completed a large school building in 
which modular design was incorpo- 
rated. There were naturally several 
items of standard design which had 
to be worked in. We experienced very 
little difficulty in this respect. Of 
course it does require some thought. 

“TI believe that as times passes and 
more items of manufacture are pro- 
duced on a modular basis that the dif- 
ficulties will iron themselves out. I 
believe, however, that unless one sys- 
tem or the other is adopted there is 
going to be a great deal of confusion 
resulting. For example, I am con- 
structing a building in which the archi- 
tects figured all the dimensions for 
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standard brick. They then selected a 
brick which can be purchased in modu- 
lar size only. This sort of thing cer- 
tainly should be avoided.” 

Charlotte, N. C. “We have done 
only one job, a relatively small hos 
pital, in which a thorough-going at 
tempt has been made to use modular 
design throughout. Our 
very especially on masonry 
which is so often otherwise these days. 
Our mason superintendent advised that 
he had a minimum of cutting, which 
saves a lot of money. 

“We do think it important to use 
modular design throughout a building 
and we also think that the end result 
will be considerable economy. .. . It 


costs were 


good, 


costs as much to lay the small modular 
brick in a straight wall as it does to 
lay the ordinary common brick, but 
the tables are turned quickly when lay- 
ing modular brick in a wall with a 
lot of openings which have been prop- 
erly laid out. We are very much in- 
terested in furthering the general use 
of modular design.”’ 

Altavista, Va. (Experience on two 
half-million dollar schools where mod- 
ular design was used to fullest ex- 
tent practicable.) “In general, all 
trades were skeptical of the modular 
system during the early stages... 
chiefly from the necessity of depend- 
ing on the architect’s dimensional ac- 
curacy, it being far more difficult to 
‘work out’ small dimensional discrep- 
ancies. Many old-school bricklayers 
would prefer that the architect work 
out no coursing, let alone tie every- 
thing to a four-inch unit. 

“It is self-evident that the archi- 
tect added measure of 
responsibility when he presumes to 
guarantee the fit of everything that is 
measured with his four-inch rule; if he 
will not accept that responsibility and 
put out plans dimensionally perfect, 
we will be better off without the modu- 
lar system; if he will, then at such 
time as the modular system is gen- 
erally used by fabricators, it will con- 
stitute a step forward by the construc- 
tion industry. 


assumes an 


“On the two schools, all masonry 
units were modular, 314 x 714 brick, 
7 x 155% cinder block, and 5% x 
12 (including joints) glazed tile. 
The masonry worked out with very 
few hitches; the architect had done a 
conscientious job with his dimensions. 
Much difficulty was experienced with 
steel sash, particularly at the mullions 
where a structural steel column oc- 
curred. In some cases, window sills 
of very little depth had to be used 


to adjust vertical window dimension 
to the modular, while door frames in 
many cases had unsimilar jamb and 
head members. On the whole, the 
result was good, and the bricklayers 
and contractor, if not the installers of 
fabricated items, came away sold on 
the modular system.” 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
jobs of modular design and we be- 
lieve that if modular coordination could 
be completed it would be an advan- 
method. During the period 
of controlled materials, where it is nec- 


“We have several 


tageous 


essary to consider substitutions in or- 
der to get work completed, we find that 
in some cases it is difficult to work in 
standard dimension materials in a 
modular design job. We would be 
favorable to modular design structures 
under normal conditions but we would 
be very opposed to this type of con- 
struction if it were only partially de- 
signed on a modular basis without co- 
ordination of the building materials.”’ 

Des Moines, lowa. “We have had 
several jobs which have been designed 
on a modular basis and our net think- 
ing is that it is an excellent plan.” 

Omaha. “We are of the opinion 
that the modular system is a very fine 
method and a noble attempt to cut the 
cost of building construction, and every 
effort should be made to standardize 
the practice. However, we feel that 
unless architects take the lead and 
prepare plans, and especially specifi- 
tions, that require and consider only 
materials of modular dimensions, the 
effort is lost and costly. Until such 
time as materials manufacturers change 
their dimensions, the effort is aiso lost. 

“If specifications were drawn to re- 
ject any non-modular items, we believe 
the situation would be corrected in 
that eventually suppliers would be 
forced to change dimensions.” 


Unfavorable Comments 


Other contractors, from their experi 
ences, are opposed to the modular co- 
ordination method. Samples of their 
comments follow. 

Houston, Texas. “We are con- 
vinced that some association or indi- 
vidual has done a super job selling 
to architects modular size masonry 
units, as is borne out by the experience 
we had with them. Modular units fail 
to accomplish the results claimed and 
accordingly increases the cost of con- 
struction.” 

Montgomery, Ala. “We believe 
that modular design is the most over- 
rated innovation that has been thought 


up in many a day. The only person 
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who can possibly benefit is the manu- 
facturer of brick and hollow tile. To 
my knowledge no company reduced the 
price of the brick when they went from 
standard to modular design, and yet 
the use of modular brick will increase 
the cost approximately 10% due to 
the smaller size of the brick. 

“Generally, brick vary in length so 
it is not possible to hold to modular 
dimensions longitudinally. It is very 
easy to get three courses in 8 inches 
vertically with standard size brick. As 
we see it, the architects who follow 
modular design will increase the cost 
of their buildings and 
nothing.” 

Gladbrook, lowa. ‘The worst dif- 
ficulty we find with modular construc 
tion is in the selection of masonry 
materials. A lot of brick plants are 
attempting to make a brick which is 
modular in length but not in the height, 
which creates some difficulty. We find 
that the biggest difficulty is, buildings 
are designed to such close tolerances 
that most masonry products are not 
made accurately enough in size to per 
mit them to be built without cutting at 
window openings, ete.’’ 


Mixing of Methods 


Much of the difficulty encountered 
by contractors appears to be in having 
to use a combination of modular and 
standard 
are: 

Mason City, lowa. ‘We have built 
one completely modular designed proj- 
ect. On this we experienced no dif 
ficulty. Most of our difficulty has been 
experienced on projects where they 
have not been designed by the archi- 
tects for either modular or standard 
size units. Practically all 
our difficulty has been with the brick 
work. 

“Some 


accomplish 


measurements. Comments 


masonry 


architects do not state on 
their specifications or on their plans 
whether modular or standard coursing 
is to be used. Consequently, we have 
had to refer to our coursing tables in 
order to determine just what the archi- 
tects used or intended to use. In fol 
lowing upon this detail, we have found 
that materials have been specified, such 
as glazed tile, etc., which in our terri 
tory are practically all modular in 
size. Then we might have the problem 
of using a standard size face brick and 
backing it up with a modular size 
back-up or glazed tile finish. This 
design just does not work out and 
causes a lot of added expense to make 
the job look right. The modular back- 
up units when used with a standard 
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brick will 
large bed joints. 

“One common mistake which we 
think the architects are making is that 
the face brick are selected by the 
owner without 
given as to whether the manufacturer 
of the face brick is quoting on stand- 
ard or modular size. On several of 
our projects we have had to recourse 


face result in extremely 


consideration being 


the entire job to conform to the face 
brick selected by the owner. We be- 
lieve that the entire matter can be 
easily solved if the architects will de- 
sign their projects one way or the 
other and follow through. 

“One further error which we have 
noticed on the part of architects is the 
lack of carrying through in all the 
details for modular design. There 
are still a lot of manufacturers of 
various items, such as steel sash, who 
do not have their products changed 
over. In correcting or adjusting to 
make these units fit into the building, 
we have found that the general con- 
tractor is expected to make practically 
all these adjustments without compen- 
sation. 

“We have encountered several cases 
where the modular design is used and 
are all right horizon 
tally and vertically, but the architect 
has forgotten to correct his dimension 


dimensions 


for thickness of the walls, and con- 
sequently, expensive adjustments have 
had to be made on window 
tels, etc., to 
wall.” 


sills, lin- 


obtain a good masonry 


Variety of Difficulties 


Columbus, Ohio. “Modular design 
does not work well in remodeling 
operations and for additions to exist 
ing buildings when the architect and 
contractor are required by the owner 
to match existing work. A great effort 
will be required by architects and 
manufacturers to reach a point where 
everyone conforms to new standards. 
This, like many changes, will need to 
be worked out gradually for several 
years,” 

Norfolk, Neb. ‘It would seem that 
the thing that should interest us most 
would be to cut the cost of construc 
Mod 
ular brick costs just as much as stand 
ard brick. 


tion in place of increasing it. 


The additional mortar re 
A bricklayer 
will lay as many standard size as 
modular size. The cartage or hauling 
would be the same. 
design 


quired is an increase. 


To use modular 
increase the 
part of construction at least 


would masonry 


10%.” 
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Des Moines. “Our experience dur- 
ing the past several years has not been 
favorable. We have’ encountered 
difficulty at several locations where 
standard size material was both de- 
signed and specified; however, modu 
lar material was selected with the re- 
sult that stone had to be refabricated 
and other difficulties 
countered. As far as we are con- 
cerned they can put it all back on the 
basis of standard construction.” 

Beaumont, Texas. “It is my ob- 
servation, and I have often expressed 
myself, that modular masonry is a 


numerous en- 


more expensive operation, especially 
in finished tile walls. The tile varies, 
it is much harder to keep them in 
alignment, I find the mason will use 
the level more frequently, and modular 
units are not as easily adjusted for 
plumb or level, and considerable more 
material is required. I am not sold, 
and those architects I have talked to 
are not favorable to modular units.” 

Fort Worth, Texas. “Buildings in 
our part of the country are only par- 
tially designed for modular construc 
We find that the brick manu- 
facturers do not have a uniform size 
in their modular brick, and this has 
caused us 


tion. 


considerable expense on 
also,.the steel window 
manufacturers have not designed all 
their windows to work modular brick. 

“We also find that some architects 
will not design their masonry open- 


several jobs; 


ings for wood windows or wood doors 
to modular size in width; then from 
window to another, or from a 
window to a door, they do not space 
that they work 
modular brick from one opening to 
the other, and this causes considerable 
cutting of brick. In our opinion, 
there is considerable improvement 
necessary by the A.I.A. in the modular 
design of buildings.” 
Salt Lake City. 


school building). 


one 


those openings so 


(Experience on 
“The architect re 
fused to make changes in brick and 
we had to ship brick from Texas to 
Denver to Salt Lake. On various 
other items he stuck to his terms, and 
we ended up building the 
accordance with plans 
tions of 


school in 
and specifica- 
modular design. Without 
doubt, this building has taken twice 
as long to build as any other of like 
size where we have been able to use 
local materials. 

“With modular brick and modular 
window sizes, we ended up cutting the 
modular brick under the windows to 
1” thickness to make up for a defi- 
ciency, also we ended up chipping 


concrete off the bottom of the bond 
beam to receive the modular size glass 
block, and in general we have had one 
headache after another. We wish to 
report, however, that the modular sizes 
in steel sash and doors and the like 
are very fine and they have given us 
considerable ease in certain phases of 
the building.” 

Gastonia, N.C. “The necessity of 
using modular materials with the con- 
ventional size materials has proved 
very costly and unsatisfactory. I 
would prefer to go back to the con- 
ventional sizes. This has been done 
by masonry this 
area,” 

Birmingham. “Where modular 
brick was specified and used, back-up 
tile in modular sizes was not available, 
making it difficult to hold tile beds 
down to a level with the brick. We 
do not favor this type of construction 
because of the difficulty in obtaining 
modular size materials, and also be- 
cause the workmen are not accustomed 
to working with modular materials, 
which tends to slow the jobs.” 

New Orleans. “A majority of 
architects in this area do not attempt 
to lay out their buildings on a modu- 
lar basis. We have constructed one 
small building in which an attempt 
was made to develop a completely 
modular design. However, the result 
was far from satisfactory. Inasmuch 
as our superintendent and our sub- 
contractors had never encountered the 
scheme of grid dimensions as well as 
actual dimensions, 
fusion resulted. 

“Further, in the New Orleans area 
the available common brick and more 
inexpensive face bricks are not of 
modular size, with the result that very 
little could be accomplished even 
though all plans were prepared on a 
modular basis. However, our firm 
feel that it would be advan- 
tageous if all work was designed on 


manufacturers in 


considerable con- 


does 


a modular basis.” 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. “We have not 
had occasion to construct a modular 
designed building but have used modu- 
lar system materials. Perhaps it is 
of the lack of modular-size 
masonry units, but we have not been 
able to find any saving in the use of 
the new style steel windows. We find 
disadvantages both in the difficulty of 
obtaining the old stvle windows for 
replacement and the additional cost 
of the crazy glass sizes. Even with 
the 75.” high concrete blocks, our 
bricklayers lay up 81.” 
weather.” 


because 


courses in hot 
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FTAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


Here is another complete industrial plant in which Mahon Insulated 
Metal Walls were employed to advantage. . . further evidence 
of the trend in design of modern industrial and commercial 
buildings. In this particular plant, all exterior wall surfaces, cop- 
ing, flashing, etc., are Aluminum. Wall plates are one piece from 
top to bottom—no horizontal joints. Mahon Insulated Metal Walls, 
with an over-all “U" Factor equivalent to a conventional 16” 
masonry wall, are available in three distinct patterns shown at 
left. Walls of the “Field Constructed Type” may be erected up 
to 50 Ft. in height without horizontal joints. Mahon Prefabricated 
Insulated Metal Wall Panels, ready for rapid erection in the 
field, can be furnished in any length up to 30 Ft. These Mahon 
Insulated Metal Walls, together with a Mahon Steel Deck Roof, 
provide the ultimate in economy, permanence, and fire-safety 
in modern construction. See Sweet's Files for complete infor- 
mation including Specifications, or write for Catalog No. 5-52-B. 
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THE g C MAHON COMPANY 





Detroit 34, Mich. © Chicago 4, ill. © Representatives in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls; Steel Deck for Roofs, Floors and 
F L U s H ’ R l 8 8 E D ge OF F L U T E D Partitions; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Underwriters’ 
Over-all “U" Factor of Various Types is Equivalent Labeled Rolling Stee! Doors and Fire Shutters. 


to or Better than Conventional 16’* Masonry Wall 
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Cummins Diese 
(lo so many jobs-so much better 


Buses and 


Shovels, cranes, Drilling rigs, centrifugal on-highway trucks 
industrial locomotives : pumps, generator sets 


eee because they’re a ap ’ 
custom-built to fit the job 4 aa, oo 


~ 


Earthmovers, logging Of-highway trucks, Work boats 
varders and loaders crawler tractors pleasure ‘craft 


Lightweight, high-speed Diesels (50-550 hp) for these and many other uses 





SL SS EE EE SE ee 


»eebecause they’re Rugged, lightweight, high-speed 


sat ‘ Cummins Diesels are at work 
B / Tf “‘_ everywhere. Each engine is built 
a U SMH twice. It’s assembled, run-in tested, 
disassembled and inspected, then 


io 
i 
| b | reassembled and tested again. 
ih This extra care in building, plus 


en 7 Cummins exclusive fuel system 
0 | Ch and an efficient and expanding 
- ie | service and parts organization, 
means minimum ‘‘down time’’, 


2 fap more power and profits for the 

: user, See your Cummins dealer. 
{J ra 

/i/ 1 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Diesel power by 


CUMMINS CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation ¢ Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Cumdiex 
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Changes in A.1.A. Documents 





Recent changes approved by the 
A.G.C. Governing and 
Boards at their midyear meeting, 
amend articles in two A.LA. standard 
documents: Form A2, General Con 
ditions of the Contract for the Con 
struction of Buildings, and Form 105, 
Agreement Between Contractor and 
Owner (cost plus fee basis). 

Form A2: Article 25 now requires 
that the architect who finds cause to 
withhold the contractor's payment cer- 
tificate must state reasons in writing. 

Article 27 clarifies the limits of con 
tractor’s liability insurance. 

Articles 27 and 28 extend owner's 
responsibilities for liability insurance 
and fire respectively, as 
amended. Subcontractors are to be 
included 
tended coverage insurance requested 
by the contractor but not provided for 
in the contract, shall be acquired by 
owner and charged to contractor. 

Article 31 now provides that the 
owner shall be responsible for insur 
ing against loss of use of his property, 
however caused. The contractor now 
affirmatively denies liability for in 
juries to the work beyond his control 
or without his negligence. 

Form 105: Article 7 covering con 
tractor’s costs to be reimbursed by the 
owner is now Article 5. 

Article 8 now gives the contractor 
the right to take all cash discounts 
unless the owner deposits funds with 
him to purchase materials. 

Article 9 now covers both 
tractors and separate contractors and 


Advisory 


insurance 


as joint insureds, and ex- 


subcon 


their relation with the owner, the con 
tractor and the architect. 


A.1.A-A.G.C. Committee Warns of Future 


@ Dearth of Plan Preparation Forebodes Unemployment 


» THE UNCERTAINTY of obtain- 
ing permits for non-defense construc 
tion projects, or if obtained, that 
projects will continue without costly 
delays, threatens the nation and the 
construction industry with severe un 
employment problems once normal 
schedules may be resumed. 

This warning came froin architects 
and general contractors in Washington 
last month at the meeting of the Ameri 
Institute of Architects-A.G.C. 
Joint Cooperative Committee. 

They maintained that prospective 
owners are defer ring plan preparation 
residential and 
types of construction which every com 
munity needs, with the result that a 
serious lag in construction starts must 


can 


of commercial, other 


be faced once these projects are per 
mitted to go ahead. 

Unemployment during the period be 
architects’ 
plans and commencement of construc 
will be 


tween commencement of 


tion inevitable unless some 
remedy is found, they cautioned. 
Discussion of this concluded 


with the resolution that owners, archi 


Issue 


tects and contractors join in request 
ing control agencies to consider some 
practical solution. 

The A.G.C. announced that 
vey of its building members was being 


a sur 


conducted to determine their experi 
with modular 


subject long of mutual interest to both 


ences coordination, a 
associations. Findings will be reported 
at the next meeting. 

Both architeets and contractors in 
dicated that modular design is still in 


Left to right: W. S. Parker, A.1.A., Boston; E. G. Conrad, A.LA., Cleveland; W. 
ington; M. H. Foley, Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, A.1.A. co-chairman, New York; A. H. Wells, John Griffiths & Son 


Construction Co., A.G.C. co-chairman, Chicago; T. 


Ellis W. Barker Co., A.G.C., Salt Lake City; and Harry B. Tour, A.1.A., Knoxville. 
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its infancy, and has a long way to go 
before suppliers, architects, contrac 
tors and their workmen can use this 
method to attain its designated goal 
of less costly and better buildings. 

Members who were experienced in 
the application of modular designs 
stated that early work must be limited 
to small projects where difficulties are 
not so complex, before any degree of 
achieved in the con 
struction of large residential and com 
mercial buildings. 

Other topics discussed included al 
ternate bids, changes in A.I.A. docu 
ments and Handbook of 
Practice. 


success can be 


Irchitectural 


Unethical Practices Aired 


A.I.A. members warned that insur 
ance forms included among the stand 
ard documents did not cover all types 
of possible liabilities, but were a guide 
only to the basic types of coverage 
which a contractor or architect should 
have. Local conditions must always be 
considered with regard to special risks. 

Unethical practices in alternate bid 
procedures were aired. Examples cited 
involved failure to notify all bidders of 
a change in specifications, and permit 
ting the low bidder to correct an error 
after his bid had been accepted. 

It was agreed that the jointly spon 
sored Suggested Guide to Bidding Pro 
cedure should be rey ised to cover the st 

The 
recom 
ALTA 
established. 


infractions of industry ethics. 
concluded with the 
mendation that more 


A.G.C. committees be 


meeting 


local 


A. Snow, co-secretary, A.G.C. staff, Wash- 


I. Coe, co-secretary, A.1.A. national staff, Washington; E. W. Barker, 
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Congress Directs DPA Effort 
To Increase Steel for Schools 
@ Latest Allocation Only 38% of Estimated Need 


¢ Crowded Classrooms Popular Topic at Hearings 


» OFFICIALS of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration this month are 
their steel allotment 
possible adjustments 
asked the agency to 
provide more , steel for schools and 


reexamining 
schedule for 
after Congress 


hospitals. 

Congressional resolutions, adopted 
with strong support in both the House 
and Senate, after 
packed hearings were held by a House 
Subcommittee on Education. 


came criticism 


Inadequate Allocation Charge 


Testifying before the committee 
that the 1952 first quarter allocation 
of 96,000 tons is ‘totally inadequate,” 
Congressmen, school officials and pri- 
vate citizens turned the heat on DPA 
to secure more steel for schools. 

The committee heard U. S. Educa- 
tion Commissioner Earl J. McGrath 
report that the latest DPA allocation 
is only 88° of estimated total re 
' McGrath predicted an 
unprecedented school housing problem 


quirements. 


as the crest of a wave of new elemen 
tary enrollments engulfs the school 
system next fall. He estimated a 
need for 250,000 tons of steel to con 
tinue school construction during the 
first quarter of next year. 

Glenn Stanton, president, American 
Institute of Architects, told the com- 
mittee that the emergency in 
building “‘should be frankly 
nized for what it is.” 


school 


recog- 


Witnesses Reveal Overcrowding 


Other witnesses, many of them 
school superintendents, revealed cases 
children 


basements, 


of school being taught in 
churches, 
lodge halls, and partitioned-off gym 
nasiums, stages and corridors. Many 
pointed out that the space problem, 
iow serious, will be “infinitely worse” 
million children 
the school systems next fall. 
A Californian, Melville Homfeld, 
said that, in spite of architectural re- 
designing, the Menlo Park, Cal., school 
building program has been stymied by 
rejection of steel applications. He told 
of planned buildings, requiring no 
steel above ground except bolts and 
wiring, no 


rented attics, 


as 1.7 more swamp 


nuts, no copper save in 
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aluminum and no stainless steel, being 
held up for lack of foundation steel. 

A New York state school official 
said that there are 213 building proj- 
ects costing $177 million in his state 
for which applications have been, or 
will soon be, filed with the U. S. Office 
of Education. He expressed little hope 
of obtaining the steel requested. 

A number of Congressmen told of 
the need for schools in their districts 
or brought constituents in to tell of 
frustrated building plans. Dozens of 
other Congressmen submitted  state- 
ments of conditions to the committee. 

Statements from other states and 
cities showed that long-postponed 
building projects are being 
stalled across the nation by the mate 
rials restrictions. 


school 


Senate Passes Resolution 


On the third day of the hearings, 
the Senate heard both Democrat and 
Republican members ask for diversion 
of more steel to schools. Commenting 
resolution to that effect, Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass.) said 
that, despite the importance of steel 
for direct defense, Senators are duty 
bound to provide “adequate 
buildings” for the nation’s youth. He 
asked, that the resolution be 
amended to provide for hospitals. 

The subcommittee called upon 
Manly Fleischmann, DPA administra- 
tor, for an explanation of what other 
witnesses had called an “indefensible” 
stand on the allocation to 


on a 


school 


also, 


materials 
school projects. 
Attacking the allegation that schools 
are getting only 1% of 1% of the 
total output, Fleischmann as- 
serted the comparison was unfair. 
Schools, he revealed, are getting 14% 


steel 


of the concrete reinforcing bar steel 
and 1.6% of the structural steel. 

He struck back at attacks on DPA’s 
policy of allowing high production of 
automobiles by insisting that curtail- 
ment of automobile production would 
release sheet steel, but not 
structural steel, for other uses. Fur- 
thermore, he said, steel plants turning 
out carbon steel cannot be transformed 
into structural steel producers. 

When pressed about availability of 


carbon 


steel, Fleischmann said that steel could 
be given school projects only if it were 
taken from some other program. It 
would be a case of “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” 

He pointed out that school construc- 
tion is at an all-time high in ’51 and 
that 1952 volume should be only 
slightly less. The 96,000 tons allo- 
cated for the first quarter, he declared, 
would keep alive the 1400 projects 
now under way and allow 21,000 tons 
for approximately 300 new starts. 

Fleischmann predicted that over 
$1.6 billion worth of school construc 
tion will be completed in 1951. Appli- 
cations have been submitted, he said, 
for about $1.4 billion worth of con 
struction in 1952 and DPA is granting 
materials for approximately 22% less 
than that volume. 

Before recessing, the House passed 
a resolution much the same as that 
adopted in the Senate two days pre 
vious. It asked that DPA and NPA 
reconsider the allocations to schools 
and hospitals and to provide a greater 
amount of critical materials for their 
construction. 





New Materials Discussed 





The National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials in convention last month 
heard building materials experts tell 
of new developments in that field. 

William Reed, IBEC 
Corp., described a plastic sandwich 
construction facing material. Consist 
ing of 20-gauge porcelain enamel steel 
with a Kaylo core, the product is 
claimed to reduce costs in maintenance, 
erection and structural framework. 

Reed, speaking of concrete research, 
advocated development of new aggre 
gates. “It is time to write a set of 
performance requirements and for in- 
dustry to develop a cheap aggregate 
which would fit the need. The re- 
quirement of developing an aggregate 
which is structural, insulating, and 
suitable for a waterproof surface is 
not beyond the capacity of American 
scientific ingenuity,” he said. 

Karl Billner, Vacuum Concrete, 
Inc., a proponent of prestressed con- 
crete methods, attacked building code 
discrimination against concrete. 
“When concrete is proposed,” he 
noted, “‘the strength requirements for 
floors are several times what they will 
ever carry and walls have to be de- 
signed for about 100 times the load 
they support. Requirements for fire 
proofness are absurdly high.” 


Housing 
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Toughies... 


TYPES 
AVAILABLE 





@ Pressure Lubricated with |/ 
*Guard-Z-Oil ‘Flow - Away” 


A Dirt-Exclusion Sealing. q 
© y{N Ik Ie @) i i @ ‘‘DE’’ Series — also with» 
“Flow-Away” Dirt- Exclusion 


Sealing. Parts interchangeability 


Manganese Alloy Steel festeres. 


it a good buy! 


TRACK ROLLERS See ee Oar row saat BE 


...One-Piece Shells 


The harder the going, the more main- 
tenance Foremen swear by Carroll Track 
Rollers. Experience shows that 

they reduce shut-down time 

and operating costs... STAND 

UP and take the most brutal 

treatment known! 


THE INSIDE DOPE 
ON THE CARROLL “‘DE”’ ROLLER 


(A) “Dirt-Exclusion” Seal (D) Grease Reservoirs 
(B) One-Piece Shell (5 times average capacity) 
(C) Center Thrust Type Shaft (E) Bronze Bushing 


(F) Seal Housing Na Write or Wire for Complete Information 


CRAIG CARROLL COMPANY 











big job ahead 


Hew your equipment stands up in the months 
ahead has a real bearing on America’s fight to be strong and 
stay free. A vital part of that effort is the $12,000,000,000 
worth of earthmoving and road building needed this year. 


And we're entering a period that will separate “the men 
from the boys” in the field of construction machinery. 

Military needs and Defense Rated Orders are taking 
their share of “Caterpillar” production. Shortages of steel 
and other materials add to the difficulty of supplying the 
demand for new machines. This means that present equip- 
ment must be kept in use. 

“Cat” Diesel Engines, Tractors, Motor Graders and 
Earthmoving Equipment are built with the stamina to serve 
you long and faithfully. But how long is up to you and the 
operation and maintenance you give them. Good care 
pays off. 

You can add many hours to equipment life if you follow 
sound maintenance practices. Anticipate your parts needs 
before wear goes beyond repair. Talk it over with your 
“Caterpillar” dealer. He is qualified to give competent 
opinion. If a part is not readily available, he has the tools 
and knowledge to rebuild many worn parts — and keep your 
machinery on the job. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


On this highway job between Bardstown and Frederick- 
town, Ky., a 15%4-yd. Thew Lorain shovel, powered by 
a “Cat” D13000 Engine, loads heavy rock into Athey 
wagons, pulled by “Caterpillar” D7 Tractors. The con- 
tractor is W. C. Snyder, Danville, Ky. 


Youre the Doctor 


Don’t let your engine overheat. Maintain the 
cooling system, keeping it free of scale, rust and 
sediment. Use soft or treated water and, when 
freezing temperatures exist, protect your engine 
with anti-freeze. Clean the radiator periodically, 
removing foreign matter from the core by brush- 
ing or washing. Use 

chemical flushing 

solutions. Prevent en- 

gine troubles which 

come with overheat- 

ing. Consult your 

Operator's Instruc- 

tion Book. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S pay ore 


TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 


FARTHMOVING EQUIPMENr 
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HIGHWAY BRIEFS 





A comprehensive study of Florida’s 
entire arterial highway system has 
been authorized by the state road de- 
partment. It is expected the study 
will bear out the need for a proposed 
$100 million toll superhighway from 
Jacksonville to Miami. 

7 7” * 


A proposed #40 million bond issue 
to finance construction of a causeway 
Lake Pontchartrain 
overwhelmingly approved by voters in 
the Louisiana parishes of St. Tam 
many and Jefferson. Plans and speci 
fications should be ready within six 
months. 


across has been 


* + * 


Kentucky and Illinois have signed 
a contract to jointly build a multi 
million-dollar toll bridge across the 
Ohio River at Shawneetown, Ill. Fed- 
eral agencies have authorized the 
project, but materials needed have 
not yet been granted. Construction 
of the 3,200-ft.-long bridge could begin 
next spring if the materials need were 
satistied. 

7 7 . 


Maine voters have approved a $27 
million highway bond issue which, to- 
gether with federal aid and other state 
funds, will raise $98 million for con 
struction and reconstruction of 1,600 
miles of roads and bridges in the next 
seven Also approved was a 
$2.5 million bond issue for a Penob- 


years. 


scot River Bridge at Bangor. 


+ 7 a 


The Pennsylvania secretary of high- 
ways, Ray Smock, told an audience 
recently that road improvements last 
year rose to $114.5 million. The state 
needs 140,000 tons of steel for its 
1952 projects, but the tentative allo- 
cation is 28,000. New York has re- 
ceived 90 tons of steel from England, 
he said, and New Jersey, 60 tons from 


Denmark. 
7 * * 


The Bureau of Public Roads reports 
that 1950 saw over $4.5 billion spent 
for highway purposes by all units of 
government in the United States. 

. * * 

The Highway Research Board is 
undertaking a study of the parking 
problems of large cities—especially 
the effect of offstreet parking on street 
congestion, property values and taxes, 
and volume of trade. 


A. A. $.H. 0. Asks 2°/, of Steel for Roads 


@ Highway Officials Urge Higher Priority for Equipment 


» A RESOLUTION urging the fed 
eral government to increase the allot- 
ment of highway steel to 2% of the 
national production was adopted by 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials at its recent week- 
long meeting in Omaha, Neb. 

The present allocation has resulted 
in “untenable conditions,” the 
lution asserted. 


reso 


The statement also urged that pri- 
ority of highway equipment be raised 
because of importance of highways to 
national defense and the economy. 

In other resolutions, the highway 
officials: 

1. Opposed possible granting by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of continuing or permanent authority 
to more than 50 trucking firms to 
transport explosives and ammunition 


“promiscuously"” over streets and 
highways. 

2. Urged steps be taken to further 
coordinate water resources projects 
and highway developments. 

3. Asked immediate surveys by 
state, county and city highway depart 
ments on steel and iron scrap avail- 
able and encouragement of its return 
to active channels. 

New York State Public Works Su 
perintendent B. D. Tallamy was unan 
imously elected president of the asso 
ciation, succeeding Virginia Highway 
Commissioner J. A. Anderson. Michi- 
gan Highway Commissioner Charles 
M. Ziegler was elected first vice presi 
dent, which is tantamount to the presi 
dency next year. Iowa Highway 
Engineer Fred R. White was named 
to fill a five-year term on the executive 
committee. 





New Jersey Turnpike Opens This Month 
@ Finish 108 Miles of Channel Through Dense Industrial Area 


» THE NATION'S newest super- 
highway will open this month, mark- 
ing near-completion of another major 
accomplishment by the construction 
industry. 

Of the 118 miles of New Jersey 
Turnpike, 108 will begin to carry 
nonstop traffic from the new Delaware 
Memorial Bridge at the state's south- 
ern border to a point just below New 
York City in the north. The last 10 
miles, due to open Jan. 1, will reach 
up to the George Washington Bridge, 
thus by-passing much of New York 
City. 


Built for High Speeds 


Knifing through the heavy industrial 
state, once a disheartening stretch for 
interstate travelers, the New Jersey 
Turnpike is channeling 60 mph. traffic 
with ease. The $240 million concrete 
ribbon, a divided highway without 
grade crossings, was built to carry 
traffic at 70 and 75 mph. 

There are no red lights and no left 
turns the entire 118-mi. length of the 
expressway. Acceleration and decel 
eration lanes, 1200 ft. long, are pro- 
vided at the 17 interchanges. The 
new road is four and six lanes wide 
the right-of-way, 250 and 300 ft. wide. 
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It has reputedly the world’s heaviest 
roadbed, composed of a 414-in. top 
layer of hot-mix asphalt, a 614-in. 
sub base and a 714-in. base of crushed 
rock. Under the base are 18 to 24 
inches of frost-free material. The 
heaviest trucks can operate on it with 
a margin of safety. 


77 Major Contracts Let 


Up to last June 30, a total of 77 
major and 35 miscellaneous contracts 
had awarded, involving $195 
million for grading, drainage, struc 
tures, paving and other construction. 

About 51 million cu. yds. of earth- 
work were handled on the job, as were 

7 million sq. yds. of concrete 


been 


almost 7 
and over 188,000 tons of steel. 

The highway problem has _ been 
acute in New Jersey for years. Be- 
sides containing within its borders a 
very dense population, practically all 
traffic between Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C., to New York 
passes through it. As a “corridor,” 
the state has been forced to strengthen 
its facilities to carry this traffic stream. 
The turnpike, carrying vehicles 
around the large cities, is expected 
to free another bottleneck on the 
Atlantic Coast road system. 
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Progress Predicted on New York Thruway 


@ Year-End Goal—Unroll 140 of Superhighway’s 535-Miles 


» CONSTRUCTION on the New 
York State Thruway is well in stride, 
according to the most recent progress 
report, and 140 miles will be under 
construction or completed at the end 
of this fiscal year. 

The Thruway Authority still hopes 
to complete the 535-mile New York 
City-to-Buffalo stretch in 1954. Only 
the threat of further materials restric 
tions would bar scheduled completion 
of the road, officials believe. 

At present, 70 miles are under con- 
struction and 18 miles are already 
open to traffic. When finally finished, 
the main route will span the Empire 
State practically from border to bor 


+ 


der and, with its 100 interchanges, 
form a vast traffic pattern. 

The magnitude of the $500 million 
project may be realized in the amount 
of materials required—2 million cu. 
yds. of sand, over 7 million bbls. of 
cement, 4 million cu. yds. of stone, 4.5 
million cu. yds. of concrete pavement, 
and 92,000 tons of steel. 


Plan Hudson River Crossing 


The superhighway will bridge the 
Hudson River at Tarrytown—a major 
project in itself. The 525 structures 
of various types along the route will 
take 178,000 tons of structural steel. 

Some 2,400 engineers and 18,000 


Above, the New York Thruway, partially completed, stretches across the state. 


Below, a paving scene on another section of the new superhighway. 


The mall 


in the center will be 150 ft. wide in some sections. 
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men will be employed on the job until 
it is finished. 

The Thruway will have a “healthy 
effect on other highways in the state,” 
according to the commission, by re- 
lieving their loads and reducing their 
maintenance costs. 

“The resulting reduction in state 
highway costs in turn will make pos- 
sible further expansion of the state's 
highway construction and reconstruc- 
tion from the regular highway budget 
in the cities of the state and in the 
northern and southern tiers,’ the re- 
port stated. 

It added, ‘“‘Much of the work of re- 
constructing the existing state high- 
way system is under way now and 
much more is planned for the immedi- 
ate future in order to increase the use- 
fulness of these roads as feeders to 
the Thruway.” 





Rosen Exposes Steel Need 





The curtailment of highway con- 
struction and maintenance poses a 
threat that must not be ignored, Mil- 
ton Rosen, retiring president of the 
American Public Works Association, 
told the group recently in Detroit. 

Referring to the rapid deterioria- 
tion of the nation’s highway system 
during World War II and failure to 
reconstruct since, Rosen said, “We 
have made little or no progress in the 
past 10 years to bring our highway 
systems to the point where they will 
meet normal peacetime traffic de- 
mands. We haven’t even begun to 
make them capable of carrying the 
burden of wartime traffic.” 

He predicted that, in spite of in- 
creasing traffic and need for new high- 
ways to carry it, there would be a 
decline of one-third in the volume of 
construction “during the months just 
ahead.” 

The inept machinery of the con- 
trolled materials plan is responsible 
for another cut in highway projects, 
Rosen claimed, causing losses of ‘‘as 
much as 25%” of original allotments 

steel could not be obtained 
from the mills. 

He urged fellow members of the 
public works organization to push for 
more critical materials for essential 
road construction. 


because 


80% of the counties of South Da- 
kota have participated since 1946 in 
local road construction programs with 
the aid of $8.4 million in federal funds. 
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s Weve used 
SKIL Saws 


for 20 years 
...best all around!” 


says Mr. A. O. Reine 
construction superintendent of the 
TELLEPSEN 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Houston, Texas 





Mr. Reine (right) interrupts his discussion with C. H. Graham 
of this construction firm to say, “We choose SKIL Saws for our 


construction work because they have the right r p-m.’s for all- 


around work. SKIL makes all cuts with minimum effort and 
time.’” He adds, “Take this current project. With four SKIL 
Saws we will complete this six-story bank building on a record 
schedule. It has required cutting 1,200,000 board feet of lumber 
in 300 working days. In our book, SKIL delivers top perform- 
ance. And that means for the past 20 years!” 


SKIL Saw 
Model 77 


One of the 10 models. 714” 
saw. Full base adjustments 


for 0” to 2%” vertical depth , 
of cut; 0° to 45° bevel ad- ) K. C. Burk, carpenter, here uses a Model 77 SKIL 


justment. 134” depth of cut Saw to make a difficult cut in the concrete form 
at 45°. 3200 r.p.m. no-load 2 : work for auto ramp to interior parking section of 
speed. Over-alllength:17%4”, - ' this bank building. “Only SKIL Saws with the 
Weight: 15% Ibs. left-hand blade could make this cut!”, he says. 


SKIL Dise Sonder SKIL Belt Sander ; SKIL Sow 


SKILSAW Factory Branch Offices in 
SKIL products are made only by SKILSAW, Inc. 34 principal cities — in Conada: Skiltools, Ltd. 
5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 3601 Dundas Street West, Toronto 9, Ont. 
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A. Teichert & Sons tackle huge highway job 
on U.S. 99 in California mountains 


Fifty miles north of Los Angeles, A. 
Teichert & Sons are changing the face of 
California to modernize the main road to 
San Francisco. 


They’re digging into the rough, rocky 
hills with six Big Red TD-24s... charging 
in with International power to move over a 
million yards of boulder-filled earth—doze 
out cuts down to 350 feet deep—reroute a 
creek channel to eliminate present bridges 
—turn today’s three-lane U. S. Highway 
99 into a four-lane traffic-separated super- 
highway. 


Teichert chooses TD-24s for the job be- 
cause they’re the Champs for this grueling, 
heavy-duty work. Here’s why: 

TD-24 Power—148 maximum horsepower at the 
drawbar, more than any other crawler on the 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


market. Moves more dirt per hour. 

TD-24 Speed—8 forward speeds, 8 reverse. 
Moves loads faster, gets out and gets in again 
faster for a faster work cycle. 

TD-24 Operation—Synchromesh transmission, 
you shift ‘“‘on-the-go.”” And you go up or down 
one speed without declutching. 

TD-24 Steering — Fingertip steering for pivot 
turns, feathered turns, turns with power on 
both tracks. 

TD-24 Starting—Push-button starting in any 
weather. 

Ask your International Industrial Distrib- 
utor for details on the TD-24. Consider his 
on-the-job service and complete shop facil- 
ities, at your call through the years ahead. 
Get the whole low-down! You’ll be a TD-24 
man from then on in! 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, lil. 


POWER THAT PAYS 








et 


L cal 


- TS, r oy Wine: 7 2 - on cab 
1,200,000 YARDS TO MOVE—and one of A. Teichert’s International TD-24s gets at it. Among crawler 
tractors, the Big Red TD-24 is the Champ, with more power and speed to move more paydirt per day. 
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Reclamation Assn. Convention 


Endorses Limits on Day Labor 
© Straus Describes $243 Million Program in 1951 


© General Pick Praises Inter-agency Cooperation 


NATIONAL 


convention in 


Reclamation 
Amarillo, 
Tex., last month surveyed the vast 


» THE 


Association 


scope of water resources development 
throughout the nation and, in passing 
37 resolutions, advocated a permanent 
policy of limitation of force account 
work by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Michael W. Straus, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, told dele 
gates that the bureau had enjoyed ‘“‘an 
outstanding year, constructionwise.”’ 
He pointed out the completion of four 
Bluff, North 


in the course 


Cedar 
Coulee, and Dickinson 
of a $243 million program. 


dams—Bonny, 


“Three more giants 
yon Ferry 


Boysen, Can 
and Hungry Horse,” he 
said, “loomed higher in their canyons. 
The Colorado-Big Thompson draws 
nearer to the line, set at 
1953. 

Straus spoke optimistically of proj 
‘cts authorized or being planned for 
the future——-the Eklutna project in 
Alaska, the Canadian River project in 
Texas, the Idaho, 
the Central Arizona project, and the 
Hells Canyon project on the Snake 
River between Oregon and Idaho. 

He noted that authorizations 
and new starts must be injected into 
the reclamation 


finishing 


Palisades Dam in 


new 


program. Current 
jobs are being steadily finished. 


Pick Hails Inter-agency Idea 


Also invited to address the gather 
Gen. Lewis A. Pick, chief of 
Army Engineers, paid tribute to inter- 


agency 


ing, 
plans for developing water 
resources, 

“No has pro- 
posed or evolved which pools the best 
experience and thinking of all minds 
concerned with the same problem 


other scheme been 


federal, state and local,” he said. 

The top Corps of Engineers officer 
testified to good working relationships 
with the other 
grossed in flood and 
reclamation problems in the nation’s 


federal bureaus en 


control, power 
river basins. 

“The inter-agency basin committee 
approach to watershed problems and 
projects invites cooperation and team- 
work. It mobilizes state and local in 


50 


terests as partners with the federal 
departments.” 

He praised the work of the Missouri 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee, com 
posed of representatives of several 
federal agencies and the governors of 
the basin states, and reported current 
progress on the group’s program for 
taming the Missouri River. 

That program is 
plete, he and construction is 
under way on another 40‘. 


now 25‘. com- 


said, 


In other sections of the country 
the Columbia River basin, the Arkan- 
sas-White-Red River basins and the 
New England-New York areas—the 
inter-agency committee idea is giving 
local inhabitants their just participa- 
tion in resource development pro- 
Describing the public hear 
Pick 
. is so dis- 
tinctively in the American tradition.” 


grams. 
ings in those localities, General 
said, ‘“No other scheme . . 


Favors Force Account Limits 


Among the 37 resolutions adopted 
by the National Reclamation Associa- 


tion were two of particular interest to 
the construction industry. 

One stated the organization’s desire 
to push authorization of new projects, 
even if construction must be delayed 
because of the present emergency. 
The other endorsed the general pat- 
tern set forth in the Department of 
Interior's 1952 appropriation bill, 
which established the policy of limit- 
ing the amount of construction to be 
done by force account. The conven- 
tion asked that the policy become per- 
manent in the Bureau of Reclamation 
program. 

The organization's newly elected 
officers are: Petrus Peterson of Lin- 
coln, Nebr., president; Charles L. 
Kaupke of Fresno, Cal., first vice 
president; Earl T. Bower of Worland, 
Wyo., second vice president; Herbert 
L.. Buck of Billings, Mont., treasurer; 
and William FE. Welch of Washington, 
D. C., secretary-manager. 


A HOUSE Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Executive Expenditures 
is expected to hold hearings on Mis- 
souri Basin Water devel- 
opment early this fall, probably first 
in Washington, perhaps later in the 
field. Reclamation News, in reporting 
the prospects, said, “This could be a 


Resources 


backdoor approach to valley author- 
ities with a favorable recommendation 
to the House.” 





“WHEREAS, the National 


“WHEREAS, the National 


Contractors of America. 





N.R.A. Force Account Resolution 


Following is the resolution passed last month by the National Recla- 
mation Assn. endorsing Interior Department's force account limitation. 
Reclamation 
traditional policy of performance of construction work through the 
letting of contracts by competitive bidding; and 

“WHEREAS, the National Reclamation Association realizes that there 
are circumstances and conditions including management and operation, 
maintenance and repairs, engineering and supervision, minor construction 
work and emergencies local in character, under which the interests of 
the public may be best served by permitting a limited amount and definite 
type of construction work to be done by force account; and 
Reclamation 
restrictions which have been placed in the Interior Department’s bills 
during the past several years relating to Bureau of Reclamation construc- 
tion appropriations upholding the traditional policy of construction by 
contract but at the same time permitting a limited and necessary amount 
of work by force account have proven to be, in the main, quite satisfactory ; 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the National Reclamation 
Association endorses the general pattern set forth in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill for the fiscal year of 1952 establishing the policy 
of construction work by contract and limiting and defining the construc- 
tion work to be done by force account and urges that such a program 
be made a permanent policy within the Bureau of Reclamation.” 

Such a policy has been consistently sought by The Associated General 


Association approves the 


Association believes that 
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Coal Transport by Pipeline 





Volume transportation of coal by 
pipeline with water is feasible, accord 
ing to a preliminary study by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

A 100-mile line capable of transport 
ing 5,000 tons per day could be built 
for about £10 million, after which the 
cost of 
$1.28 


would be between 


per ton. 


movement 
and %2.01 Cost of 
building a line with 7 times that 
capacity would be only 21% times the 
cost of the 5,000-ton line, and the per 
ton cost of movement would be dras 
tically lowered. 

The Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. is planning a full-scale demonstra 
tion pipeline in Ohio to pump finely 
ground coal mixed with water for a 
distance of about 3 miles. 

The bureau's study, authored by 
R. W. Dougherty, Louisiana, Mo., in 
dustrial engineer, gives estimates of 
costs for construction, taxes, interest. 
depreciation, maintenance, and related 
The report is called “Re- 
port of Investigations 4799—A Survey 
on the Hydraulic Transportation of 


expenses. 


Coal,” and is available at no charge 
from the Bureau of Mines’ Publica- 
tion-Distribution Section, Pittsburgh. 





Power Expansion Surveyed 





An inquiry into the nation’s power 
needs has been sparked by the un 
precedented industrial expansion of 
the defense effort. How many power 
plants will be needed during the next 
few vears will be determined by a 
committee of four experts appointed 
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last month by the Defense Production 
Administration. 

Already, DPA reveals, plans have 
40% power expan 
It will be the committee's duty 
to review these plans and determine 


been made for a 


sion, 


the number necessary to meet defense 
needs. 


Calls Power Needs ‘‘Critical’’ 

The chief of Defense Electric Power 
Administration, Clifford Beardsley, 
said recently that the power needs of 
“critical” and the 
nation as a whole faces through all of 
1952 and_ probably 1953 “the 
possibility of a serious shortage.” 


several areas are 


into 


Even the steel expansion program 
has been pinched in areas, he said, by 
the lack of power. Furthermore, the 
lead building power 
plants is from three to five years, or 
even more—a factor overlooked by 
many people, Mr. Beardsley noted. 


time for new 





Heavy Construction Notes 





A three-firm organization has won 
the contract for the Eklutna Tunnel 
project in Alaska on a bid of $17, 
818.865. The 4-mi. long, 9-ft. water 
diversion tunnel will be built by Pal 
mer Constructors, a group composed 
of Peter Kiewit Sons, A.G.C., Omaha, 
Coker Construction Co., and Morri 
son-Knudsen Co., A.G.C., Boise. 

* * * 

Plans are proceeding for a $12 mil 
four-lane toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Kansas City. 

* * _ 


lion 


Advisory engineers have reported 
that contracts for a new $12 million 
dam at Ohio, could be 
let by next June. The project, to be 
known as Hoover Dam, will be 3000 
ft. long, including a 680-ft. long spill 
way section. 


Columbus, 





The Most Beautiful Bridges of 1950 


The American Institute of Steel 
Construction has named three bridges 
as the most beautiful structures opened 
to traffic in 1950. They are: (left) 
the South Holston River Bridge on 
Tennessee State Highway 34, which 
was awarded a steel plaque for lead 
ing the class with spans under 400 
ft. in length and costing more than 
*500,000; the Columbia River Bridge 
(upper right) at Wenatchee, Wash., 
winning honors in the class with spans 
400 ft. or and the Caldwell 
Avenue Bridge (lower right) over the 
Edens Expressw ay, Cook County, Ill., 
receiving the award in the class with 


more ; 


spans under 400 ft. and costing less 
than ¥500,000. 


The South Holston River Bridge 
was designed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and fabricated by the Vir 
Co., Roanoke. The 
Columbia River Bridge was designed 


ginia Bridge 
by George Stevens, Washington State 
Department of Highways bridge engi 
and it was fabricated by the 
Bridge Co. The Cook 
Highway Department de 
signed the Caldwell Bridge 
Bethlehem Steel 
fabricator. 


neer, 
American 
County 
Avenue 
and 
the 


Company was 
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TOURNAHOPPER 
advantages 


against your botfom-dump requirements 


ont pb 
— LOADING — Short, wide 9‘x11' top opening requires 
ini time to “top out” under belt 
loader. Shovel or diallie operator has easy target, low 





89” loading height that speeds swing, reduces spillage. 





~~ 


FAST TURNS OFF FLL — a5" clearance (with gates open) 
ond 15’8” turn radius permit fast dump and quick turn over 
windrows even when turning down steep side slopes. You 
can also back up and swing 90° to clear up to 42” boulders. 





ft 


‘ LESS JOCKEYING IN TIGHT QUARTERS — 90° turn within 





15’8” radius, togeth itive power steer, get 186 h.p. 
Tournahopper to and from loader in a hurry. Also gives fast 
ing on winding pit roads, along narrow levee tops. 











FAST DUMPING — NO GATE DAMAGE — Clamshell-type 
gate action clears load, elimi gate d ge when dump- 
ing rock. Independent electric power opening allows rig 
to stop over hopper, dump without having to be in motion. 











C Tournahopper 18-ton trailing unit can be interchanged with 18-ton Rear-Dump, 
18-ton Scraper, flatbed or crane. Tournahoppers are also available in 35 and 
50-ton models, may be interchanged with similar-sized scrapers, rear-dumps. 


a ne Se ee 





KEEPS GOING IN SOFT FOOTING — — Power-proportioning 

differential, 5¥2 h.p. per ton of gross weight, and flotation air brakes (3763 sq. in., total braking surface), and 
of 21.00 x 25 low-pressure tires help rig go through spongy, acting electric controls, operator can drive loaded T 
wet going that frequently stops conventional bottom-dumps. hopper up and down steep grades with complete 


wr oor “are A 





NO HAUL-BACK OF STICKY MATERIAL—Gates swing aside OPERATOR COMFORT — MORE PRODUCTION — Fingertip 
and up across full width of bottom, wipe clean, eliminate electric controls, foam-rubber seat, full visibility lessen op- 
hau!-back of gummed-in material. Whatever can be loaded erator fatigue. Low-pressure tires cushion lead and road 
in the big top opening dumps clean. shocks, help operator work fost, all day long! 


Watt today te > se R. G. LeTO RNEAU, | i i Please send ‘atiaiites information on: 
NAME__ ee Sietieiiiepneitiiglamasainiaaiai 
COMPANY___ Nes ae - (CD 18-ten [ 35-ton 1) 50-ton 
ainsi Aare C) rear-dump Tournarockers 
(1) 9-ton () 18-ton [) 35 or 50-ton 
(CD Tournapuills 
—_———$—S_—$ $$$ $$$ ()7-yd. () 14-yd. () 27% of 4414-yd. 


CD bettom-dump Tournchoppers 


en 
Type of work to be handled__ 
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SAND DRAINS .. . the new development for 
dehydrating marshy ground has provided permanent 
soil stabilization on important jobs far quicker and 
at much less cost than any other method. 


This method makes use of readily available sand and 
borrow, and is successful for depths even up to 100 


feet and more. 


McKiernan-Terry equipment has been used for 
driving hundreds of thousands of Sand Drains for 
highways, airports and earth dam foundations. This 
equipment has been specially designed for the 


purpose and has been fully proven in service. 


McKiernan-Terry Sand Drain equipment is available 
to contractors all over the country. Write for bulletin 
describing the operation of this equipment in marsh 
and swamp reclamation work, and for advice on 


equipment for your special needs. 


as 7 . 
was we a am men Pee. 
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cKIERNAN 
ERRY 


SAND DRAINS 











Write for Bulletin 61 on Sand Drains 





MK310 


McKIERNAN: TERRY CORPORATION * MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS - 18 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT 





» THE international situation and 
America’s increasing defense efforts 
have created abnormal 
construction equipment. 
in the greatest demand 
cranes and shovels. 

This unprecedented call for new 
power and 
accelerated the demands upon equip 
ment already in use. As long as the 
present shortage of new equipment for 
normal civilian 


demands for 
Among those 
are power 


cranes shovels has also 


requirements exists, 
it becomes increasingly vital to keep 
existing equipment in the best operat 
ing condition. In times like 
delays and shutdowns become espe- 


these, 


cially costly and can usually be pre- 
vented by planned care and preventive 
maintenance. 


“Breaking in’ Period 


The most important period in the 
lifetime of a crane or shovel is when 
it is first placed in service—when the 
customer is becoming accustomed to 
the machines. That is why it is 
that this piece of expen 
sive equipment be started off properly 
by qualified servicemen. And the qual 
ification of the servicemen is the re 
sponsibility of the dealer selling the 
equipment, 


essential 


Proper instruction covering all ad 
justments, care and points of lubrica 
tion is important at the time of deliv 
ery. Since there will always be a 
labor turnover, it is essential that op 
erating instructions be handed down 
from one operator to another in the 
event that the employee originally fa 
miliar with 
leaves for another job. 


operating instructions 


Left: Tough work for this K-360 1% yd. shovel will proceed quickly with oiler on his toes. 


Shovel and Crane Service Tips 
® Good Maintenance Need Highlighted by Shortages 


By A. E. York 


Service Manager, Link-Belt Speeder Corporation 


Too often, a new shovel or crane 
is deadlined because of improper care 
and lubrication after the machine has 
left the factory. In 
problem of too much grease is almost 
little lubrication. 
Since the danger connected with lubri 


cating certain points is covered at the 


many cases the 


as serious as too 
time of delivery, the customer should 


see that the information 
proper personnel. 


reaches the 


and maintenance 
can usually be developed by following 
carefully the manufacturer's operating 
and instruction 


Systematic care 


This in 
cludes not only proper care and lubri 
cation, but also keeping the machine 
clean, and making regular 


manuals, 


periodic 
inspections of the equipment—inspec 
tions which will reveal necessary nor 
mal adjustments, and which will as 
sure the proper replacement of parts 
at the right time. 


Care of Old Equipment 


In the case of old equipment, certain 
steps should be taken to prolong the 
natural life of the machine. A _ few 
precautions can greatly extend the 
time between major overhaul jobs. 

Lubricants, motor oils and greases 
should conform to manufacturers’ rec 
ommendations, and should be products 


of reputable firms. Regular intervals 
of lubrication will eliminate the “guess 
work” concerning the number of hours 
worked. Manufacturers’ charts on 
seasonal changes in viscosity should 
be followed closely. 


Check Lubrication Tubes 


One important detail to remember 
is the periodic examination of lubrica 
tion tubes. Too often it has been dis- 
covered too late that a grease tube has 
failed or that 
grease was not reaching its intended 
goal. When that happens, some bear 
ing will fail for lack of grease, which 
may also result in damage to a shaft 
or other important part. Replacing 
such shaft or part is often difficult and 
may result in a long, costly shutdown 
which could readily have been pre 
vented by careful maintenance. 


become clogged, and 


Clutches should be inspected closely 
to make sure they are maintained in 
good condition and adjustment. It 
should be determined whether or not 
the clutch is wearing properly. Lin 
ings should be examined closely and 
kept clean and free from grit and 
other particles to eliminate 
scoring of drums. 


foreign 
Center pins should 
be checked and tightened as needed. 
Drive chains should be kept in adjust 


Right: Major shovel-crane 


repair should not be undertaken without careful planning, which will result in a reduction of downtime. 
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ment, and sprocket chains examined 
for undue wear. Bushings should be 
watched to avert shaft scoring. En- 
gine filters must be changed at speci- 
fied intervals to safeguard the power 
plant of the machine. 

Good maintenance also entails the 
advance ordering of needed parts. 
Many parts, such as linings, cables, 
dipper and bucket teeth, and the like, 
are essentially wearing parts, and must 
be replaced periodically. It is essen- 
tial that such parts be kept on hand 
for quick and convenient replacements. 
There are other parts which, expe- 
rience dictates, should be kept on hand 
to avoid costly shutdown and delays 
when such replacements are needed. 
By periodic and systematic inspec- 
tions, it is also possible to anticipate 
other required replacements, and to 
have such parts on hand to install at 
the convenient time. This is 
especially important now when re- 
placement parts may not be available 
as quickly as in normal times, and 
when uninterrupted operation is more 
important than ever. 


most 


Cleanliness Is Necessary 


Machine cleanliness is paramount in 
good care and maintenance. Good 
“housekeeping” is conducive to good 
care and maintenance, and a well cared 
for machine is invariably also a clean 
machine. Pride in keeping the ma 
chine clean will instinctively encour- 
age the operator to pay close attention 
to the proper care and mechanical con- 
dition of his machine, the importance of 
which cannot be stressed too strongly. 

Periodic cable inspection is vital in 
A frayed cable should 
be promptly replaced, particularly if 
it is a load-carrying cable. Although 
it may be subjected to little actual run- 
the boom hoist cable 
which is a load-carrying cable 


all machines. 


ning wear, 
also 
should be inspected frequently, since 
its failure could well result in serious 
damage or even personal injury. In 
these inspections, all cable connections 
should also be checked. 


Overhauling Important Now 


Overhaul jobs, which in normal 
times may have been undertaken with- 
out much forethought, assume 
major proportions in times of emer- 
gency such as the nation is currently 
undergoing. 

First step in such an overhaul job 
must be to determine the extent of the 
job. This calls for a detailed study 
and examination. Ordering additional] 


too 


56 


As the first shot in a program to 
convince government control agencies 
of the essentiality of the construction 
machinery industry, the Construction 
Industry Manufacturers Association 
has published a brochure entitled, 
“Construction Machinery Is Essential 
to the Nation’s Mobilization for De- 
fense.” 

Prefaced with a statement by 
C.I.M.A. President Julien R. Steel- 
man on the scope of the industry, the 
booklet lists major items of construc- 





material after the original order has 
been sent in can be avoided by making 
a careful first estimate. Definite ship- 
ping dates should be received. Better 
yet, no equipment should be disassem- 
bled until all material is on hand. Not 
too infrequently, a small item out of 
a large order can tie up a major repair 
job because of some supplier's inability 
to live up to a promise. 

Local facilities for the job to be 
done must be explored to make certain 
the job can be completed in the least 
possible time. If local sources prove 
inadequate, improvisations can usually 
be made. Often it is wiser to move the 
equipment nearer to the proper facili- 
ties for repair and overhaul. 


Parts Can Be Rebuilt 


With the present material shortage 
at hand, consideration should be given 
to rebuilding parts, especially those 
which can be welded to return to origi- 
nal dimensions. Track sprockets, 
track rollers, track shoes—all can be 
rebuilt with hard surface rod to ex- 
tend the life of these parts. Bores 
that have been worn oversize, can fre- 
quently be welded and rebored to 
standard size so as to make future 
replacements easier. Shafting—de- 
pending upon application—can some- 
times be metal-sprayed satisfactorily. 
When possible, a plating process 
should be used to salvage shafts. 

Complete overhaul jobs, if properly 
planned, can be accomplished with a 
minimum amount of down time even 
considering the present scarcity of ma- 
terial. 

Proper equipment maintenance is 
doubly important in such a situation as 
the nation is facing today. With ma- 
terial shortages and replacements parts 
harder to obtain, it is vital that exist- 
ing equipment be carefully serviced to 
provide longer life and a resultant bet- 
ter performance. 


tion equipment and machinery, then 
details the uses of these items in mili- 
tary combat, expansion in defense 
and major industries, and the various 
types of other construction. 


Can’t Meet Defense Needs 


“Under present material allocation 
this industry cannot even serve direct 
defense needs,” Mr. Steelman stated. 
“Unless additional materials are 
forthcoming immediately, the indus- 
try will be forced to curtail operations 
to a level that will damage all aspects 
of the defense mobilization program.” 
To show the versatility and need for 
construction machinery under normal 
conditions, in the present program, 
and in case of all-out war, the follow- 
ing table of estimated distribution of 
the industry’s products is printed: 


PERCENTAGE 
DistTRIBUTION 
All-Out 
Use Now War 
Military combat ‘ 0.5 25 75 
Military & defense con- 
struction 
Mining & quarrying 
Agriculture 
Logging 
Petroleum 
Industrial (material 
handling) 
Essential highway 
All other (construction) 10 


Harold F. Hess, C.1.M.A. execu- 
tive vice president, said further steps 
are planned by the Public Relations 
Committee, including a complete sur- 
vey among firms. 


Normal 





Manufacturers’ Reports Urged 





Construction machinery manufac 
turers should report in detail their 
shipment patterns and the materials 
needed to insure adequate supplies for 
the production of urgently needed 
military items, the Power Crane and 
Shovel Industry Advisory Committee 
recommended to the National Produc- 
tion Authority early in October. 

NPA estimated that purchases for 
combat use are about 25% of the units 
being produced. NPA officials advised 
that military or atomic energy orders 
bearing the new DX symbol must be 
filled even if they displace DO orders, 
and even if the manufacturer has al- 
ready accepted DO orders for 50% of 
his production as required by Order 
M-43. 
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of Cost-Cutting Features 


When it comes to cutting loading 
costs... stepping up profits, the Oliver 
Model “B” Crawler and Ware Loader 
is “loaded” with plus features. 

Take the hydraulically controlled 
bucket, for example. 110° bucket rota- 
tion and 28° “tilt back” give you a 
full bucket every time. “Breaking out” 
action is 3 times the lifting effort of 
the loader... a particularly important 
advantage when loading out hard- 
packed material or for stripping 
operations. Bucket level is automati- 
cally maintained when lifting load, 
preventing wasteful spillage. You can 
control speed of discharge .. . fast or 
slow, easily and gently. And, even 
with the “tilt back” action, you still 
have a 32° (from vertical) dump 
angle ... a control range no other 


tHE OLIVER corporation 


Industrial Division: 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


loader can match. You get bigger 
loads... faster! 

The Oliver-Ware ‘“B” loader was 
designed and built exclusively for 
Oliver Model “B” tractors. Its ideal 
fit with the tractor eliminates un- 
needed dead weight and assures 
maximum stability for the entire unit. 
The Oliver semi-rigid axle allows 
limited oscillation of the track, elimi- 
nating the possibility of track-frame 
distortion. A hydraulic shock absorb- 
er smooths out pressure surges... 
prevents damage to loader and trac- 
tor parts. 

For complete information on how 
the Oliver-Ware Model “B” tractor 
loader can cut costs for you, see or 
write your Oliver Industrial Distrib- 
utor. 


A complete line of industrial wheel and crawler tractors 
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Plenty of power, plus the wide angle 
of bucket rotation, assures faster, 
more positive digging. 28° “roll 
back” assures maximum break-out 
action for a full bucket every time. 





NATIO DEFENSE 








The 844th Engineer Aviation Bat 
talion, an affiliated reserve unit (shown 
sponsored by the 
Memphis Chapter, Associated General 
Contractors of America, has received 


on parade above) 


its alert. The outfit, one of the largest 
reserve organizations in the Memphis 
area will enter 
1952, at Ft. Huachuea, Ariz. 

The 844th Engineers was rated sec 
ond best of 40 units in training at Ft. 
Leonard Wood, Mo., this summer. In 


service on 


for outstand 
Lt. Col. Raymond 
Seth E. 


structors commended it 
ing performance. 
Welch, chief engineer for 
Giem & Associates, A.G.C., 


Mar. 1, 


Memphis, 





ra “os ae Oe 


U. S. Affiliated Reserve Units in Training 


commands the engineer battalion. 

Members of the 82Ist Engineer 
Aviation Battalion, located at Tren 
ton, N. J., are shown in action (below ) 
rebuilding an airstrip at Wheeler- 
Sack Field, N. Y., during recent 
maneuvers there. The unit, sponsored 
by the New Jersey Chapter, A.G.C., 
will be at Pine Camp for Operation 
“Snowdrop” this winter. Command 
ing officer is Lt. Col. George J. Me- 
Cann of the New Jersey Highway De- 
partment and the instructor for this 
project was Maj. Frank Bohren. All 
personnel are from the Trenton vi- 
cinity. 





Arctic Exercises Proposed 





In a joint military exercise, Ameri- 
can and Canadian army engineers will 
learn the art of constructing emer- 
gency airstrips on frozen lake sur- 
faces and shifty muskeg. 

Some 300 U. S. engineers and 150 
Canadian engineers will move into the 
exercise area in Canada’s cold Yukon 
Territory next January. There they 
will tackle their unique construction 
job and, in addition, test capabilities 
of equipment and personnel under 
varying arctic weather conditions. 





Thirteen Armories Planned 





The Department of the Army has 
announced plans to build 13 Reserve 
Corps armories costing $4 million. 

The facilities, estimated cost rang- 
ing from $200,000 to $400,000, will 
be built in Tucson, Ariz., San Ber- 
nardino and Los Angeles, Cal., 
Wichita, Kan., Lexington, Ky., Balti- 
more, Md., Worcester, Mass., Toledo, 
Ohio, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Greenville, 
S. C., Knoxville, Tenn., Richmond, Va. 





Unit Commanders Reunited 





After 15 years’ separation, two men 
who attended high school and college 
together have met as A.G.C. unit com- 
manders at an Arizona training base. 

Upon leaving college, Lt. Colonel 
A. K. Ries and Lt. Colonel G. E. Shaw 
each followed the construction profes- 
sion into widely separated parts of the 
country. Both are now in charge of 
battalions training at Fort Huachuca. 

Lt. Colonel Ries commands the 
841st battalion sponsored by the South 
Florida Chapter, and Lt. Colonel Shaw 
commands the 843rd, sponsored by the 
Indiana General Contractors’ Associ 
ation. Also stationed at Fort Hua- 
chuca is Lt. Colonel R. E. Philbeck, 
commander of the 840th Engineer Avi- 
ation Battalion sponsored by the Knox 
ville and Tri-Cities Chapters, Tenn. 





New legislation has been passed to 
allow grants to prospective builders 
of Navy rental housing units which 
have been held up by rising costs in 
land, installation of public utilities 
and site preparation. About 23,450 
apartments under 30 contracts have 
been delayed because original 
estimates were out-dated by inflation. 


cost 
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Texas Unit Training Recruits 


WELDING professional engineers and unskilled labor 
ers into efficient military units is the job of the 950th 
Engineer Aviation Group at Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 
From such a mixture of experienced construction men 
and unlearned recruits, it is expected to turn out the 
tight, fast-moving battalions that build, maintain and 
protect the groundworks of the Army Air Force. The 
mission calls for men who can not only do that job them 
selves, but can train others—effectively and fast. 

Such men were found in Amarillo, Tex., where the 
unit was first formed over three years ago under local 
A.G.C, sponsorship. There, the engineers and contractors 
of the 950th were first organized into the group which is 
now passing on its wealth of civilian experience and 
military training to green troops. 

The 950th Engineer Aviation Group was called to active 
duty in November, 1950. At Ft. Leonard Wood, enlisted 
men with no previous service experience were given basic 
training and veterans got a refresher field training course. 
Squad tactics, map reading, infiltration and close combat 
instructions were drilled into group personnel. 

The same day the unit finished its own training program 
it was assigned four battalions and one engineer aviation 
maintainence company to orientate. The pressure of 
events in Korea had made it a valuable group. 

Under the direction of Lt. Col. Justice Neale, command 
ing officer, the recruits were assigned to such sections as 
administration, intelligence, operations, supply and per 
sonnel. Sent to various schools, some of the men learned 
construction skills—scraper operation, truck driving, auto 
motive mechanics, dragline and bulldozer operation—and 
others studied the supporting services which even engineer 
units depend on—cooking, typing and drafting. 

Thus organized into well-rounded units, the battalions 
undertook a typical war zone exercise—the construction 
of an airfield. Interrupted realistically by mock enemy 
air raids, their intensive training under the 950th under 
went a rigid test. 


Graduation exercises; building an airfield. (Top right) 
taking elevatio (Middle right) laying the 
(Bottom right) relaxing after a day of field tra 


Lt. William Foran, Lt. Osear Shilling, Capt. Donald Rose, 
Lt. George Rouse, Capt. Ormond Wright, Capt. Milton 
Schulze, Lt. Berl Springer, Lt. Cabot Dysart, and Maj. Al 
Jenkins. 
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3 ADVANTAGES 
IN BARNES 


23,000 For ‘és Pump 


THAT CAN AVOID 


HEADACHES - : 


er iy 


NO SOFT SPOTS TO WEAR The two wearing parts on the Barnes Super Seal are 
ON WATER SEAL hardened steel. You have steel on steel. There are no 
soft spots to wear. Since the grease seal is automatically 
lubricated, pump can be run dry without damage to 
either pump or seal. 


NO RE-CIRCULATING CHAM- Barnes “33,000 for 1” Pumps do not have either a 
BER TO CLOG re-circulating chamber or port. Cement -water, stones, 
twigs, leaves and such will not clog the pump. 


NO COSTLY REPAIRS Bs BIS ne twins 
i i ustment ta wear im . 
TO KEEP PUMP VOLUME UP Si duele anil reaaard to i 
store pump to its original 
capacity and performance of high vacuum readings of 
25” of mercury and 27 to 28 foot-lift of water. 


COMPLETE LINE FROM 
4,000 TO 90,000 G.P.H. 
CHOICE OF ELECTRIC, 


povanene S008 DIESEL, GASOLINE, OR ff 

—A Mth, 
Ae qnee PULLEY DRIVE. if 
MANUFACTURING CO. : ie 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 








BUY THE BEST*** BUY BARNES 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 





» SAFETY RULES are simple but National Safety Congress 
they won't apply themselves. 
For those in doubt about the profit- 


able results which stem from a vigor- Good Accident Prevention Saves Money 


ous safety program on the job, or how e Volpe Cites Methods in His Successful Program 
to apply the rules, John A. Volpe, 


Volpe Construction Co., had an im- Employees’ interest in safety can- the easy jobs which involve constant 
portant message. not be expected unless top manage- repetition are the most dangerous for 
Speaking before the Construction ment sets the example. Only sincere they encourage indifference. 
Section of the National Safety Con- leadership from the top cultivates the “Tool box talks” by supervisors 
ference during its 89th annual conven- sort of worker participation which given before work starts are a good 
tion in Chicago last month, Mr. Volpe brings rewarding cost-saving and life means of keeping up workers’ interest 
outlined the safety program which has saving results. in safety. 
saved his firm “thousands of dollars” Competition among key personnel 
during the past few years. Good housekeeping on the job stirs added interest. Periodic meet- 
Here are the elements of the safety This is the most profitable, single item ings and dinners should be held for 
program which moved the Volpe firm in the job safety program. Good talks on company matters and for 
from a 16‘% insurance debit to a 24‘ housekeeping reduces injuries, waste, presentation of safety awards. Awards 
credit, and which the Malden, Mass., and handling of materials. should be worthy of attainment. 
builder recommended to his listeners A brief, daily survey of the job to A fact sheet listing job accidents 
in the course of listing “100 Ways to see if materials, tools and equipment and their causes should be posted 





Save a Buck”: not in use are where they belong, and where all workers can read it. 
that all useless trash is disposed of Posters placed on the job help to 
Secure and maintain top manage- _ is all that is basically necessary. Haz (Continued on following page ) 
ment’s interest—Too often firm ex ards can always be readily discovered. 
ecutives, devoting all their time to 
planning and production, overlook the Develop a safety program for each 
assets of accident prevention on the job—Responsibility for safety on each 
job. job should be delegated to one or 
Insurance costs are one variable more responsible employees. Particu 








The A.G.C. national office was 
represented at the 39th National 
Safety Congress, held in Chicago 
: _ on , from October 8th to 12th, by 
which can improve a firm’s competi- lar hazards on each job must be ac Harry J. Kirk, manager of the 
Department of Research and 
Safety, and J. M. Sprouse, assist 
ant manager of the Heavy Con 
struction and Railroad Contrae 
tors’ Division. Mr. Kirk is the 
retiring general chairman of the 
Construction Section, National 
Safety Council. 

Fifteen separate meetings con 
cerned with accident prevention 
in the construction industry were 
covered by Mr. Kirk or Mr. 


Sprouse. 


tive position when contractors’ mate counted for. Unsafe conditions, acci 
rial costs are generally the same. With dents, and corrective remedies should 
direct costs from construction acci- be reported, along with the applica- 
dents averaging around #750 each, _ tion and effectiveness of general safety 
and indirect costs soaring to three and methods adopted by the firm. 

four times this amount, executives who Each new employee should be im 
overlook the elements of safety are pressed with the importance of safety 
missing a big opportunity for econ- onthe job. This and other basic points 
omy. Only through a good accident can be briefly stated in a letter of 
record can a firm’s insurance rating indoctrination. 

improve. Employees should be warned that 


In addition, two of the princi 
pal addresses were delivered by 
A.G.C, representatives: John A. 
Volpe, president and _ treasurer, 
Volpe Construction Co., Malden, 
Mass., and George M. Schmeltzer, 
executive director, Pennsylvania 
Builders Chapter, A.G.C., Harris 
burg, Pa. Mr. Volpe is a past 
president of the A.G.C. of Massa 
chusetts. 


1 grnaeecinc: weenie 


Also attending the meetings was 
H. B. Alexander, president, H. B. 
Alexander and Son, Inc., Harris 
burg, Pa. Mr. Alexander, na- 
tional director from District 11, 
is a past president of the Penn 
sylvania Builders Chapter and is 
chairman of the A.G.C. Accident 


At meeting of Safety Council’s Construction Section—John A. Volpe, Malden, Prevention Coennsittes 


Mass., contractor; Chairman H. J. Kirk, Washington, D. C.; and Howard J. 
Schulte, Corps of Engineers, Kansas City District. 
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ELECTRIC, VIBRATORY 
SCREED is 
FAR FASTER-BETTER! 


It strikes off to any crown, undercuts at 
curb or sideform, works right up to and 
around manholes and other obstructions. 
With it center construction joints may be 
eliminated and full widths (up to rd poured, 
Requires only two men on widest slab, due to 
strong tendency to propel itself. It's the only 
screed that can be rolled back on 4 rollers 
for second pass. Contractor has only to secure 
plank cut to proper length and crown to be set 
for any job. Powered by Jackson 1.25 KVA 
Portable Power Plant. 


iDEALWVIBRATORS For 


EVERY TYPE OF JOB 


1. Power Plant used with Screed, 1.25 KVA. Others 
of 2.5 and 5 KVA capacity —all produce both single 
and 3-phase 110 V., 60 C. AC and have generators 
requiring no maintenance or adjustment. 2, Powerful, 
easy to handle electric Vibrator — shafts up to 28’. 
3. Finest of engine-driven flexible-shaft vibrators. 
4. Revolutionary, fast, vibratory Compactor for granu- 
lar soils and compaction of asphalt in drives, walks, 
highway widening, patching, etc. 5. Sideform Vibrator, 
mounts on finisher, saves better part of 2 men's labor. 
Write for "Pocket Guide" describing the entire line. 


FOR RENT OR SALE AT JACKSON DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 
LUDINGTON MICHIGAN 


4 
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keep men aware of the need for con 
stant caution. 

It is by these simple means that 
top management can follow through 
from the chairman of the board to the 
water boy on the job with an effective 
accident prevention program. Unless 
top management takes an obvious in- 
terest, the worker cannot be expected 
to and will not take pride in a unified 
safety program, Mr. Volpe implied. 

Team work on the job will reduce 
accidents, increase production, and 
increase profits. Men working under 
produce more than 
men working under unsafe conditions, 
he concluded. 


safe conditions 


Safe Practices Called 
Best Public Relations 


» SAFETY practices are the best 
single source of good public relations 
for the general contractor. 

This was the contention of George 
M. Schmeltzer, Harrisburg, Pa., in 
his address to the Construction Section 
of the National Safety Council which 
met last month in Chicago. 

The opposite of this principle is 
just as true, the executive director of 
the A.G.C. Pennsylvania Builders 
Chapter pointed out. A poor safety 
record is the worst sort of 
relations. 


public 


The heart of a good public rela- 
tions program is in a good safety pro- 
First, provide and 
maintain workers’ safety—then pub- 
licize the fact and the results, he 
stated. 

Local publicity brings profitable re- 
turns. Workers are spurred to join 
in the firm’s accident prevention plan 
when they see top management's in- 


gram on the job. 


terest in their safety. The greater 
the workers’ interest, the greater is 
the effectiveness of the ‘safety pro- 
gram. 

As sure as a safe job is a neat job, 
a neat job is a more efficient job, as 
serted Mr. Schmeltzer. Publicity 
brings this fact to the prospective 
owner who is always interested in an 
economical, efficient job. 


The Public's Safety, Too 


Safety of the public in general must 
also be provided. This means not only 
during the job, but also after the job 
is finished. Mr. Schmeltzer pointed 
to recent involving 


cases injuries 
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caused by defects in the completed 
job for which general contractors are 
being held liable. 

By cooperating with local news- 
papers, contractors’ accident preven- 
tion programs can be given top pub- 
licity, Mr. Schmeltzer advised. Pe- 
riodic meetings where company awards 
for achievement in safety are given 
to personnel are good story material, 
Photographers and reporters should be 
invited to attend. 

They should also be invited to the 
job site. In this connection, posters 
and signs located on the job provide 
picture material along with the neat- 
ness of the operation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Schmeltzer as 
serted that efforts to preserve life and 
maintain safety not only apply Chris 
tian principles, but also save money 
for “the lack of safety this year will 
cost almost a billion dollars.” 


Successful Safety Program 
**Responsibility of Boss’’ 


Howard J. Schulte, safety engineer 
for the Kansas City District, U. 5. 
Corps of Engineers, told the meeting 
that a successful accident prevention 
program hinges upon one man—the 
boss. 
entitled “Accident 
Mr. Schulte 


boss is 


In an address 
Prevention Made Easy,” 
declared: “If the convinced 
that a badly constructed scaffold indi- 
cates constructed concrete 
forms, that bad housekeeping 
job indicates sloppy thinking on the 
part of the supervisor, then, and not 
until then, will accident prevention be 
made easy.” 

Mr. Schulte added that 
prevention when properly adminis- 
tered can only result in more efficient 
operation and thus a more economical 
He pointed out that this 
saving is in addition to the reduction 
in human suffering and lost time which 
result from mishaps. 

“When the boss,” he added, “‘is fired 
with an honest conviction about acci 


badly 
on the 


accident 


operation. 


dent losses, he will guide or force his 
organization into the kind of 
thinking.” 

Tribute was paid to the pioneers of 
accident prevention by Mr. Schulte 
when he stated: “I personally feel that 
we here, and the nation as a whole, 
owe a real debt of gratitude to the old 
timers who pioneered safety engineer 
ing. They contributed substantially 
all of the basic standards for accident 


same 
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| found out early... 


“I had not been in business very long before I learned what the 
choice of a top-flight surety company can mean to a contractor. 

“I was bidding on an out-of-state job — the biggest job my company 
had gone after up to then. Yet as soon as I talked to the A°tna Casualty 
and Surety Company's men, I knew I had come to the right place. 
Their underwriters understand a contractor's problems right down 
to the ground — no matter how complex a job may be. And, when we 
placed that first out-of-state bid, I found out that A®tna’s nationally 
known and respected name in back of us meant a lot in getting 
favorable recognition. 

“Since then, my associates and I have bonded many hundreds of 
contracts with AStna — and have always been glad we established 
that company as our surety early in the game. In emergencies — when 
a filing deadline is close — A2tna’s coast-to-coast facilities and prompt 
service can make a big difference. And always — A®tna’s thorough 
understanding of the business and the unquestioned respect that the 
name carries are important assets for the contractors they bond.” 


Coast to coast . . . you can count on 
The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
for prompt, efficient contract bond service. 


lo Gob too Big... To Job too Small” 


AETNA CasuaLty AND SuRETY Company 


The 4tma Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Ema Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
tna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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prevention. This contribution was 
made in spite of the belittlement and 
ridicule and, in a great many in- 
stances, sacrifice in monetary recog: 
nition.” 


Panel on Physical Exams 


A panel discussion on “Job Place- 
ment Physical Examinations” was 
presented, with J. A. DeLuca, Jr., 
Division Supt., Construction Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., as discussion leader. 
Contractor representatives were: Mor- 
ris E. DeWitt, Porter-DeWitt Con- 
struction Co., A.G.C., Poplar Bluff, 
Mo.; Allen Bulley, Bulley and An- 
drews, A.G.C., Chicago, Ill.; and S. K. 
Eastwood, Erecting Dept., American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Other 
participants were: Dr. Harold I. 
Meyer, medical director, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Chicago; R. E. MeFar- 
land, Construction and 
General Laborers’ Union, Local 341, 
Anchorage, Alaska; and James D. 
Hoag, safety engineer, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Albuquerque, N. M. 


secy.-treas., 


Dr. Meyer stated that workmen 
should be in such physical condition 
to insure that they will not only not 
hurt themselves, but that they will not 
endanger the lives of others on the job. 

Speaking for labor, Mr. McFarland 
said: “Injured workers—unable to 
work—are a problem of someone- 
who? Job placement physicals should 
not be arbitrary on either side, but 
should be by mutual agreement.” 

Mr. DeWitt expressed the opinion 
that pre-employment physicals are an 
intelligent preliminary to employment, 
and should be an advantage to all con- 
cerned, since it offers a means of 
placing workers in jobs for which they 
are suited and which they are best 
able to perform. “Also,” Mr. DeWitt 
said, “pre-employment physical exam- 
inations often reveal minor defects, 
unknown to the workers themselves, 
which can be corrected.” 

Physical examination of construc- 
tion workers has a direct effect on in- 
surance rates, Mr. Bulley said, and 
his firm is heartily in favor of it, al- 
though problems are created in plac- 


ing older workers who must be used 
in the current shortage of skilled 
workers, 

Mr. Eastwood stated that physically 
fit men are of particular importance in 
the business of steel erection. “How- 
ever,” he said, “accident frequency is 
higher among the physically fit group, 
since they are usually the ones who 
take the chances. But workers not 
physically fit take longer to recover 
from injuries, and frequently are 
never able to return to their trade.”’ 

The belief that an education pro- 
gram should be initiated by manage- 
ment to point out to the workmen the 
advantages of physical examinations 
was expressed by Mr. Hoag. 


New Section Officers 
New officers elected for the 1951-52 
year are: General chairman, H. W. 
Richardson, Construction Methods and 
Equipment, New York City; vice gen- 
eral chairman, George A. Benish, 
manager of the Milwaukee Chapter, 
A.G.C,; secretary, Olive E. Potter, 

(Continued on page 67 ) 





POWER ADVANTAGE in the 7 to, 
13 hp. Range...The 2-Cylinder 


WISCONSIN 
7tin- Cooled EMGINES 


Here is the POWER ADVANTAGE story of the 2-cylin- 
der Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines, the 
development of which fills the need for a power 
linkage between the single-cylinder and four-cylinder types. 


1. Dependable air-cooling under all climatic and weather conditions. 


2. Self-cleaning tapered roller bearings at both ends of the cr 





kshaft to 


either side-pull or end-thrust without danger to bearings. 


3. Rotary type high tension OUTSIDE Mag 





with Impulse Coupling operates as an 


entirely independent unit that can be serviced or replaced in a few minutes. 
4. Maximum torque at usable speeds for equipment that really has to go to work. 
CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 





MODELS 





Bore : 
CpG. .*-. « au» 2% 
Piston Disp. cubic inches - 
Horsepower 
1400 rpm - - = = 
2000 rpm - - - = 
2600 rpm 


inches 
inches 


Net weight in Ibs., Standard engine, side-mount tank 





Our engineering department will gladly cooperate with you in adapting Wisconsin Engines to your 
requirements. Write for detailed data and name of the nearest Wisconsin distributor. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 46 


WISCONSIN 





SPEED SYSTEM 
of All-Steel 
Form Construction 


Not just a set of forms but a complete system 
including layouts, cost analysis, pouring sched- 
ules, Atlas SPEED forms, and specialists to train 
your men. You SAVE and SAVE—Forms go up 
fast and are reused on all types of jobs without 
adjustments or repairs. Many report 500 and 
more uses. Let’s talk it over. Write Dept. CR 
for a representative to call. 


IRVINGTON FORM & TANK CORP. 
20 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. 
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Architects: Board of Architects 
headed by Wallace K. rison 
Engineers: Madigan-Hyland, 
Praeger 


AMERICAN BRIDGE BEGINS erection of the steel framework 
for the cover of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive at the UN 
Headquarters. Eventually the entire drive from 42nd St. to 
48th St. at East River will be covered. In the right foreground 
steel framework for the Meeting Halls Building can be seen. 
When completed, this building will extend, by cantilever 
construction, over the drive to the edge of the river. 


AVAILABLE NOW! For showing in churches, schools, clubs, 
and industries, the new sound and color motion picture 

BUILDING FOR THE NATIONS ~ a candid, factuc! 
photographic record of the highlights of the fabrication and 
erection of the United Nations’ Secretariat Building in 


New York City. 








3 hew structures 
for the United Nations 


... fabricated and erected by the 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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AGAINST A BACKGROUND of the completed UN Secretariat Building, for which 
American Bridge Company fabricated and erected 13,800 tons of structural steel- 
work, two bridgemen direct the unloading of steel columns and beams for the 
North Parking Space at the UN site. 


ow that the UN Secretariat Building is completed, American 

Bridge is erecting the Meeting Halls Building and cover for 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, General Assembly Hall and North 
Parking Space. When finished these structures will contain 18,600 
tons of fa ted steel framework, in addition to the 13,800 tons which 
went inte the Secretariat Building. 


This is typical of how the time-tested and proved experience of the 
American Bridge Company has been linked to the latest in modern 
architectural and engineering design to create structures of unusual 
beauty and enduring strength. Hundreds of steel-framed buildings 
all over the country are proof that for sturdy, economical structural 
work you can’t beat rigid steel construction—and for varied experience 
... unexcelled facilities . . . trained personnel, you can’t go wrong when 
you depend on American Bridge. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 

General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO ° CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DENVER 
DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MINNEAPOLIS - NEWYORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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UNIVERSAL -;-Spirolocs-¢— 


HEAVY DUTY TIES © 
FASTEST—SAFEST— LOWEST COST 


files UNIVERSAL Spirolocs— 


5 heavy duty Form ties...Per- 

“3 manent, reuseable equip- 

b ment...fast acting Acme 

threads...washers and stud 

rods last indefinitely; only 

; inexpensive threaded tie 
4 rods expended. 

Spirolocs provide fast 

| erection...easy stripping... 

available in various time- 

saving combinations to fit 

the exact needs of your job. 


RENTED...SOLD 











Greater Tie Strength 
For less money 


with Spirolocs ; 
5,000# Ties with %-Tie Rods — a Spirolocs are Furnished 


9,000# Ties with '4-Tie Rods (is with either Handle or 
14,0004 Ties with %-Tie Rods : ) 
20,000# Ties with %-Tie Rods 


THE HANDLE WASHER 
SLIP IT ON 





SPIROLOC CONE NUT ASSEMBLY 
=f — Srmit — um 
The only fast acting form Tie with an 


absolutely positive spreader...assures 
smooth surfaced, watertight walls. 





Write for complete details on SPIROLOCS 
and ask for catalog describing Universal 


THE NUT WASHER 
Form Tying Accessories. 


SPIN IT ON 


Hnetvordad -omm camp co. 
Specialists Scuce 1912 


General Offices and Factory @ 1236-38 NORTH KOSTNER «+ ae 51, ILLINOIS © CApitot 7-1600 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
® SAN LEANDRO, CAL., 2051-9 Williams St. @ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 2522 Poplar Ave. * BALTIMORE, MD., 661 S. Monroe St. 
= DALLAS, TEXAS, 3310 Ramsey St. * EUCLID, OHIO, 24901 Lakeland Bivd. * SWAMPSCOTT, MASS., 51 Barnstable St. 
= HOUSTON, TEXAS, 2314 Preston Ave. ®@ NEW YORK, N. Y., 51 £. 42nd St. *HATO REY, PUERTO RICO, Ave. Munoz Rivera 84—Stop 273s 


Service Wherever You Build...Coast-to-Coast 
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(Continued from page 64) 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 
New York City; chairman, Program 
Committee, Jerome J. Williams, Mor- 
rison-Knudsen Co., Ine, A.G.C., 
Boise, Idaho; chairman, Membership 
Committee, Robert L. Moore, Lumber- 
mens’ Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago; 
chairman, Engineering Committee, F. 
H. Mackie, Manager, Construction 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. ; chair- 
man, Publicity Committee, George M. 
Schmeltzer, Executive Director, Penn- 
sylvania Builders’ Chapter, A.G.C., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Howard Warzyn is 
staff engineer for the section. 

A new gavel, replacing the one used 
since the founding of the Construe- 
tion Section which had become filled 
with the names of the general chair 
men, was presented to the section by 
the Construction Division of the du 
Pont Co. The presentation was made 
to Mr. Warzyn by Mr. DeLuca, gen- 
eral chairman in 1949-50. 





Carpenter Injuries Analyzed 





An analysis of 4,599 lost-time work 
injuries to carpenters is offered by 
the California Division of Labor Sta 
tistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, for use in acci- 
dent prevention programs. 

Carried out in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
study shows 4,032 injuries were sus- 
tained by journeymen, 296 by ap- 
prentices, 77 by helpers, and 194 by 
foremen or superintendents. 

Nearly 25 per cent of all injuries 
occurred in lifting, carrying or plac- 
ing lumber, forms, building materials, 
or other objects. 

Over 16 per cent were in connection 
with hand tools, with hammer and 
hatchet accidents alone accounting for 
nearly 7 per cent of all injuries. 

Accidents while operating powered 
tools were responsible for 13 per cent. 
Another 9 per cent occurred while car 
penters were walking on, stepping to 
or from, or climbing on various work 
ing surfaces. 

Being struck by or striking against 
objects accounted for over 2,200 of 
the 4,599 injuries reported. Falls 
were responsible for 1,016, and over 
exertion for 779 injuries. 

Strains and sprains were suffered in 
32 per cent of the accidents, followed 
by cuts, lacerations and punctures at 
29 per cent, and bruises and contu- 
sions at 18 per cent. 
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a JAEGER never races to prime 


* Dewatering 1500’ of 8’ x 14’ deep sewer trench at a river crossing, 
this 4” Jaeger pump handled 40,000 gph at an average speed of only 
1200 rpm (10% to 15% lower speed than other pumps). and reprimed 
quickly, as needed, at 1400 rpm (compared with 1800 to 2000 rpm 


required to prime ordinary pumps). 


Pump longer because they pull stronger at easy speeds 


Jaeger “Sure Prime” Pumps are built oversize with larger shells and 
impellers, and generously powered. They 
hold more priming water and are subject 
to less abrasive wear. Exclusive double 
priming action is fast, dependable, with- 
out harmful racing of engine. No vapor 
lock even when pulling high vacuum on 
long intake lines—sustained efficiency on 
non-stop pumping, and thousands of 
extra hours of service from both pumps 


and engines. Other sizes 1'/” to 10” 


See your Jaeger distributor or send for Catalog P-10 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
528 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
COMPRESSORS * MIXERS * HOISTS * TOWERS * PAVING MACHINERY 
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Indirect Cost of Accidents 


The Accident:—A crane operator 
slipped on an oil slick on the floor 
of his cab, struck his knee and was 
off the job for three days. 


»% REDUCING COSTS by increas- 
ing safety efforts was the core of mu- 
tual aims of general contractors and 
insurance company representatives 
who met in Chicago last month. 

The Oct. 11 meeting of the Joint 
Proximate Results:—When the ac- Cooperative Committee of the Asso- 
cident occurred, the operator was ciations of Casualty Insurers and the 
placing a 60 ft. by 9 ft. girder sus- A.G.C. brought several points into 
pended between his and another focus. 
crane. When the operator slipped Believing that a great many con- 
he dropped his end of the load. As tractors do not know that insurance 
the girder fell, it dislodged another companies provide information on ac- 
girder and caused the collapse of cident prevention, the committee 
the other crane which in turn pulled agreed that the insurers should so 
down power and telephone lines. inform their clients, and at the same 

The power lines supplied a tex time impress upon them the amount 
tile mill which had to shut down which can be saved if safety programs 
for 15 hours thus giving rise to a on the job were improved. 
claim for $7,500, for which the con 
tractor was not insured. Indirect Costs 
Indirect Cost:——$13,000 for unin 
sured costs. 


Direct Cost:—$12.50, medical aid. 


Examples of the indirect costs of 
accidents, it was announced, have been 
Prevention:—Demand good house- developed for publication in THe Con- 

keeping——it increases net profits. structor. (The second of this series 
| appears on this page.) 











SAVINGS FLOW FROM 
SPELOTAY PIPE SYSTEM 


EVERYTHING for a COMPLETE PORTABLE PIPE SYSTEM 


FACTORY PACKAGED 
PIPE — COUPLINGS 
FITTINGS — VALVES 

ACCESSORIES 
LIGHTWEIGHT, SAVES LABOR 
FAST, SIMPLE 


Immediate Installation 
by one unskilled man. 21, 
to 12% 0.d. black or galvan- 
ized. Larger sizes can be 
furnished. Ready to tay— 
without delay. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Berry & N. 13th St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet describing 
your Speed-lay Pipe System and 
services: 

NAME 

FIRM NAME 


DELIVERED pig 
READY FOR INSTALLATION CITY esssseone 


in ee ced 





A. C. of I. - A.G.C. Group Meets in Chicago 


Other topics discussed included the 
development of the new ten-point acci- 
dent prevention program of the A.G.C. 
with emphasis on its progress among 
the association’s chapters. H. B. Alex- 
ander, A.G.C., co-chairman, Harris- 
burg, stated that the minimum safety 
program developed by the committee 
especially for contractors was being 
well received. 


5-Point Program 


Briefly, the five points of this pro- 
gram are: (1) safety leadership and 
support by the general contractor him- 
self, (2) delegation of responsibility 
for the firm’s safety program, (3) 
knowledge of safe and unsafe prac- 
tices, (4) investigation of the cause of 
each accident, and (5) prevention of 
the accident’s happening again. 

Activities of the National Safety 
Council were discussed. Also, it was 
reported that work is going forward 
to include safety specifications in gen- 
eral contracts. 


PROMPT, NATION-WIDE 


BONDING FACILITIES 


FOR CONTRACTORS... 





@ Bonps—Bid and Performance 
@ Equipment Floaters 


©@ Complete Casualty Insurance 
Requirements 


American Surety Company 


100 Broadway + New York 5, N. Y. 
Agents and Brokers Everywhere 
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After removing timber deck and stringers, forms are set for the risers. Placing concrete deck slabs. 





Reinforcing bars projecting from slabs are joined with cable clamps Traffic moving over completed half of a 5-span bridge 


Forms are drawn up and wired under the open strips ready for pouring 


Along the Tamiami Trail, Florida engineers are setting new records 

in rebuilding old timber bridges with fireproof and rotproof con- , it 
wt a 4 ngineer ridges 

crete. They are replacing worn-out decks in as little as 84 hours, at W. E. DEAN 


costs less than for timber construction. 
District Engineer 


With their unique design and construction methods . . . and Lehigh J. M. WATSON 


Early Strength Cement . . . a 2-span, 30-foot bridge, for instance, is Saat Dictried Enainaes 

rebuilt in 4 working days; a 5-span bridge in 9 days. WINSTON CARLTON 
Deck slabs are precast in the district maintenance yard. Forms are Maintenance Engineer 

stripped the following day. Slabs are immediately moved to storage. a Se 
or in emergencies, to bridge site. And here’s the schedule for replac- 


ing a typical 2-span bridge. 
FIRST DAY. The crew barricades one half of roadway, rips off 
one half of deck and stringers, sets forms and pours concrete risers 
on existing piers. Other half of roadway is open to traffic. 
SECOND DAY. The crew places slabs ten inches apart on piers. 
Forms are drawn up and concrete poured in the open strips by 2 P.M. 
¢ e « I 0 e poured in the open strips by 2 P.M : E ATT 
and approaches completed. > do LVL iN L a, 
THIRD DAY. The finished half of bridge is ready for traffic. Con- —EE 
struction of other half follows same method. By end of fourth day, 


the entire bridge is completed. MENTOWN, © CHICAGO, ILL. © SPOKANE, WASH 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT - LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT - LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT - LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT 
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yee new office building, in the 


heart of New York’s Grand Central 
District, is known as the Chrysler 
Building East. It is a 32-story com- 
panion structure to the 77-story 
Chrysler Building, and its lower six 
floors abut the northeast wing of that 
famous structure. Public corridors 
connect the two buildings at the 
basement, subway concourse, and 
third-floor levels. 

The Chrysler Building East occupies 
a 30,000 sq ft plot. It has entrances 
on East Forty-third St., Third Avenue, 
and East Forty-second St., and can be 
reached from Grand Central Terminal 
and the city’s subway system by 
means of underground passages. It is 
a completely self-contained unit, with 
its own utilities, and is serviced by 20 


high-speed elevators. It is air-condi- 


tioned, and has an elaborate series of 


under-floor ducts to carry electric 
wiring for telephone, telegraph and 
business machines 

The Chrysler Building East is de- 
signed to afford maximum light for 
both buildings, and its tower is there- 
fore located at the far end of the 
block from the Chrysler Building. It 


has approximately 420,000 sq ft of rent- 
PI ) | 


able area, the second to tenth floors 
providing from 22,000 to 26,000 sq ft 
each, and the tower floors each provid- 
ing from 6800 to 7600 sq ft. The 
exterior of the new building, finished in 
white brick, covers a framework con- 
taining 6960 tons of steel which was 


fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


eth 


lehem products are 


ld by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 


tributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


Chrysler Building East as it looked with facing 
at 25th story. Owner: W. P. Chrysler Building 
Corp., New York; Architects: Reinhard, Hofmeister 
& Walquist, New York; Consulting Engineers: 
Edwards & Hjorth, New York, Guy B. Panero, 
New York; General Contractor: Turner Construc- 


tion Co., New York. Steelwork by Bethlehem. 


FABRICATED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
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» THE PROGRAM and policies of 
The Associated General Contractors 
of America were outlined to members 
in Western and Southeastern states in 
September and October by President 
Glen W. Maxon, Vice President Ar- 
thur S. Horner, and Managing Direc- 
tor H. E. Foreman. 

They used every opportunity to as- 
sure the public that the contracting 
industry hhas the capacity to execute 
all defense and essential civilian con- 
struction promptly and efficiently so 
long as the federal government does 
not adopt policies which hamper the 
industry's productive 
reasonably. 

In their travels of more than 12,000 
miles, they met with representatives 
of approximately one-sixth of the as- 
sociation’s chapters and_ branches. 
This afforded an opportunity for the 
interchange of information and pro 
vided the leaders with the 
opportunity of becoming personally 
familiar with conditions in various 
parts of the country. On their West- 
ern trip they were accompanied by 
C. I. Mehl of the national staff. 

Through 


capacity un- 


national 


conferences, inter 
views, and addresses which were re 


press 


ported, the national officers and chap 
ter officials were able to bring the 
industry's contribution to the national 
defense and civilian economy to pub- 
lic attention. 

In Seattle, September 21, a meet- 
ing was held by the Seattle, Mountain, 
Pacific and Tacoma Chapters, which 
was attended also by representatives 
from the Eastern Washington Builders 
Chapter and members throughout the 
state. Howard Lease, president of 
the Seattle Chapter, presided, and 
arrangements were made by James 
W. Cawdrey, national director from 
Washington. 

In Portland, September 24, mem- 
bers from Oregon attended a meeting 
in Portland sponsored by both of the 
A.G.C. chapters there. Henry Kuck- 
enberg, president of the Portland 
Chapter, presided, and the arrange- 
ments were made by A. H. Harding, 
chapter manager. Henry M. Mason, 
president of the Portland Chapter, 
Building Division, arranged a confer- 
ence with the president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Mr. Glenn 
Stanton. 

In San Francisco, two days later, 
A.G.C. members from Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada attended a meeting 
sponsored by the Northern and Cen- 
tral California Chapters. A. E. Holt, 
president of the Northern California 


& 
A. G. C. Officials Visit Many Chapters 


At Seattle: National directors A. S. MacDonald, Tacoma and J. W. Cawdrey, 
Seattle; D. L. Cooney, Seattle, vice president, Mountain Pacifie Chapter; National 
Vice President A. S. Horner, Denver; National President G. W. Maxon, Dayton, 
Ohio; Seattle Chapter President Howard Lease; Managing Director H. E. Foreman, 
Washington; C. I. Mehl, Washington A.G.C. staff member; Tacoma Chapter 
President Lige Dickson; Wayne Sutton, Seattle, national director; and A. L. 
Atherton, Seattle, Advisory Board member. 


At San Francisco: F. F. Burrows, vice president, Central California Chapter; 
A.G.C. Vice President Horner; A. E. Holt, president, Northern California Chapter; 
Adolph Teichert, Jr., Sacramento, past president of the national association; Bert 
O. Summers, president, Central California Chapter; President Maxon and Man- 
aging Director Foreman. 


At Los Angeles: Seated, Messrs. Horner, Foreman and Maxon. Standing, Mr. 
Mehl; National Director J. A. Thompson; Southern California Chapter President 
Ben P. Griffith, and Chapter Manager W. D. Shaw. 


Chapter, presided. Arrangements two chapters. 
were made by Winfield H. Arata and In 
Frank G. Corker, managers of the 


Los Angeles, September 28, 


the Southern California Chapter spon- 
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sored a meeting for members in South- 
ern California, also attended by a 
delegation from the San Diego Chap- 
ter. Ben P. Griffith, chapter presi- 
dent, presided, and arrangements were 
made by Manager W. D. Shaw. 

The national association represen- 
tatives made a brief stop in Albu- 
querque on October 1 to meet with 
members in New Mexico at a luncheon 
sponsored by both chapters in the 
state. Marshall J. Wylie, president 
of the Associated Contractors of New 
Mexico, presided, and arrangements 
were made by C. O. Faulk, manager 
of that chapter, and Alva J. Coats, 
manager of the New Mexico Building 
Branch. 

The officers also had the opportunity 
to visit with Mrs. Gayle G. Armstrong, 
and family, whose husband died a year 
ago after nomination for A.G.C. vice 
president. 

The Western trip concluded with a 
meeting on October 2 sponsored by 
the two Colorado Chapters in Denver, 
the home of Vice President Horner. 
James R. Howell, president of the 
Colorado Building Chapter, presided, 
and arrangements were made by Man- 
ager William S. Hibberd. A luncheon 
in Colorado attended by 
members of both chapters, was ar- 
ranged by President Walter Stein 
wald and Managing Director Earle 
W. Devalon of the Colorado Contrac 
tors Association. 

The national officers addressed the 
3lst annual convention of the Caro 
linas Branch at Pinehurst, N. C., on 
October 15. The meeting was attended 
by A.G.C. members from adjoining 
states. The Carolinas Branch is the 
home chapter of C. P. Street, who 
has been nominated by the Boards 
for A.G.C. Vice President in 1952. 

Mr. Maxon and Mr. Foreman pro- 
ceeded to Atlanta for a meeting with 
the Georgia Branch on October 17, 
at which President Merrill W. New- 
banks presided. It was arranged by 
National Director P. D. Christian, 
Jr., and Executive Secretary Hugh 
W. Roberts. 

In Tampa, Florida, on October 18, 
the Florida West Coast Chapter spon- 
sored a meeting attended by A.G.C, 
members in the area. Chapter Presi 
dent Jack O’Brien presided, with 
arrangements made by Secretary Jud- 
son Edwards. 


Springs, 


The trip concluded with a meeting 
in Miami sponsored by the South Flor 
ida Chapter. Frank J. Rooney, presi- 
dent, presided, with arrangements 
made by Manager Paul H. Hinds. 
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Connecticut Chapter Holds Annual Meeting 


The 47 members of the Connecticut 
Chapter, A.G.C., who attended the 
fifth annual meeting of the chapter 
held in New Haven, Oct. 8, heard 
comments on state and national con 
struction problems. 

The controlled materials plan and 
other construction controls were re- 
viewed by C. S. Embrey, national 
A.G.C. administrative assistant, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Embrey also talked on 
the national and work of the 
association. 

State construction matters were 
surveyed by Ralph G. Macy, public 
works commissioner for Connecticut. 

C. F. Grisham, chapter executive 
vice president, reported that during 
the year membership had increased 
from 46 to 49. He asked that mem- 
bers encourage more contractors to 
join the chapter, explaining that the 
work of the A.G.C. was for the benetit 
of the entire construction industry and 
that there a duty upon every 
businessman to support efforts to bet- 
ter his particular industry. 

Mr. Grisham pointed to the great 
strides which were being made in the 
field of accident prevention by the as- 
sociation, and to the fact that members 
would be in a chaotic state were it not 
for the association's distribution of 
control orders as they were issued. 

New officers elected during the din- 
ner meeting are: president, A. Scott 
Paterson, Paterson Construction Co., 
Inc., New Haven; vice president, A. J. 
M. Giardini, The Associated Construc- 
tion Co., Hartford; secretary, William 
Noble, Jr., W. J. Megin, Inc., Nauga- 
tuck; and treasurer, George R. John 
son, Richard Johnson Co., Hartford. 
C. F. Grisham continues as executive 
vice president. 

Pictured above are, left to right: 
(seated) A. J. M. Giardini, Hartford; 
C. S. Embrey, Washington; Retiring 
President E. E. Bray, Bridgeport; A. 


scope 


was 


Scott Paterson, New Haven: Ralph 
G. Macy, Connecticut Public Works 
Commissioner; G. Vincent Maconi. 
New Haven; (standing) W. A. Hub 
bell, Bridgeport; William Noble, Jr.. 
Naugatuck; C. F. Grisham, New 
Haven; A. D. Horn, Hartford; C. W. 
Moore, Torrington; E. F. Kelley, New 
Haven; Philip H. Simonds, New 
Haven; Philip Epifano, Bridgeport. 





Obituary 





Charles H. Newell 


Charles H. Newell, 64, secretary 
treasurer of the Texas Highway 
Branch, A.G.C., for 16 years, died 
Oct. 3 while in Denver. 

While on a vacation trip in Colo- 
rado, Mr. Newell became ill and was 
operated on in a Denver hospital for 
an ulcerated stomach. A second opera 
tion became necessary to save his life 
but proved fatal. 

The Oklahoma University graduate 
was editor of the Denver Express from 
1918 to 1916. After leaving the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Just look at this baby reach! That means easier, faster work when 
you're digging basements, sewers or trenching. It’s only one of 
many advantages that have popularized the Link-Belt Speeder LS-51. 


AT YOUR FINGER TIPS... 


up to 25% increased output 


WITH SMOOTHER, EFFORTLESS _Speed-o-Malé CONTROLS 


LINK-BELT Fingers inmend of muscles do the 
control work on the Link-Belt 

SPEEDER Speeder LS-51. That's why oper- 
ation of this Shovel-Crane is faster, surer, and easier. 
You get time-saving precision, too . “pin-point” 
placement of bucket, shovel or hoe, without drag, lag, 
jerk or jump. Control is perfect ... you “feel” the load 
every inch of the way. 

Operators praise the ease Speed-o-Matic power-hy- 
draulic controls provide. Say they keep fresher, more 
alert even during long overtime. This pays off in greater 
output ... up to 25% and more, and the kind of profits 
you like to see. 

Introduced 15 years ago, Speed-o-Matic power-hy- 





draulic controls have proved their superiority under 
toughest field conditions. They are typical of the many 
advanced features, such as the optional independent 
swing and travel, which make the LS-51 the standout 
performer of the 1-yard field. Other Link-Belt Speeder 
models are available in shovel capacities up to 3 yards; 
cranes up to 60 tons, in crawler, truck and wheel- 
mounted types. Each model is fully and quickly con- 
vertible to all Shovel-Crane attachments. Prompt service 
is provided by a nation-wide network of factory-trained 
distributor servicemen. 

Depend on Link-Belt Speeders for more work, more 
kinds of work, more of the time. See our distributor, 
or write 





LINK-BELT SPEEDER 


CORPORATION 


Builders of the most complete line 
of shovels, cranes and draglines 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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STANDARD FORMS 


COVERING IMPORTANT CONTRACTING PROCEDURE 





Prepared by The Associated General Contractors of America and Cooperating Bodies 


Order Per Per Per Order INVESTIGATION OF BIDDERS Per Per Per 
No. MANUALS Copy Dozen 100 No. (Continued) Copy Dozen 100 


1. A.G.C. Manual . © 85.00 850.00 occu 26. Standard Questionnaires and Financial 
(Contains documents listed below: Nos. 3- Statement for Bidders—Complete in Cover. 
30, inclusive, and Nos. 34, 35, 36, 36a, 37, Engineering Construction (For Qualify- 
38) ing After Bidding) .... 20 $1. $12.00 
Accident Prevention Manual (Revised and . Standard Questionnaires and Financial 
enlarged 1949) .... : weeeses 3.00 30.00 $210.00 Statement for Bidders—Complete in Cover. 
Building Construction (For Qualifying 
CONTRACTS After Bidding) 2 J 12.00 
Standard Contract for Engineering Con- 28. Financial Statement and Que stionnaire for 
struction issued by the Joint Conference Credit Transactions ie 2 : 12.00 
on Standard Construction Contracts. .... 2! 2.71 20.00 
Standard Building Contract of the Ameri- MISCELLANEOUS 


an Institute of Architects—Revised 6th 
Edition ss ; £08 oe, r 47.50 29. Insurance Check List. .. a). (ae 5.00 


Subcontract form A meric an Institute of ‘ The Functions of a General c ontrac tor... 10 é 6.00 
Architects—Revised 5th Edition........ 9.50 34. A.G.C. Governing Provisions. .... 10 5 3.00 
Standard Government Contract SANK 5 4.00 A.G.C. Code of Ethical Conduct ; 10 5 3.00 
A.G.C. Cost Plus a Fee Contract : 5 2.50 pe Concrete Mixer Standards. ........, Single copies — no 
A.1.A. Cost Plus a Fee Agreement between 36a. Contractors’ Pump Standards. .. eat charge; quantity 
Contractor and Owner—Revised — 6th A.LA. Standard Form of Arbitration I fro- . Say 
Edition cedure _. prices on applica- 


Equipment Rental “Agreement 
A.G.C. Proposal Form 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING FOR A.G.C. MEMBERS ONLY 


Building Estimate Summary ‘ 5 : : A\ A.G.C. EMBLEM 
Job Overhead Summary - 


Contractors’ Equipment Ownership Ex- . 
pense (Itemized tables of ownership ex- SIGNS AND SEALS 
pense elements with instructions for appli- Se 
cation. Revised 1949) qe 00 65.00 40. A.G.C. Metal Seal (red and black) 10” dia. 
Equipment Record ge paper 50 3.00 #1. A.G.C. Decalcomania Seal (red and black) 
Equipment Record—C ardboard 50 3.50 “ 10° a . any An eas ae 
) o dia. . . eee. eee 
INVESTIGATION OF BIDDERS Metal Seals and Dec als: 20% discount. for 
orders of more than 50; 40% discount for 
orders of 200 or more 


Suggested Guide to Bidding Procedure. : tion. 


List of Styles and Prices on request 


Standard Pre-Qualification Questionnaires 

and Financial Statements for Prospective 

Biddere—Complete in Cover _ 43. A.G.C. SOCIAL SECURITY FORMS 
Engineering Construction (For Qualify- 
ing Before Bidding 2 80 12.00 Form SS1l: Application for Employment; 

Standard Pre-Qualification Questionnaires Form SS2: Employees’ History Record; 

and Financial Statements for Prospective Form SS3: Employees’ Employment and 

Bidders—Complete in Cover Earnings; Form SS4: Payroll. List of 
Building Construction (For Qualifying prices and styles will be furnished to 
Before Bidding) one 20 80 12.00 A.G.C. members on request 


oor USE THE CONVENIENT COUPON TO PLACE YOUR. ORDER 


Order sabe mS ; ; 40 
No. Amount Cost 41a 


1b. 




















43. Price List and Samples [1 


Price List and Styles of 
Emblem [7] 


TOTAL COST 





Make Checks payable to CONSTRUCTION FOUNDATION, A.G.C., Munsey Building, Washington 4, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find check for % wee fF Which please send materials as ordered by number herewith. 


Name seacseeenes — coccencenceesene. umedd dd ress 





City ; heen , . ‘ Roe” anaes State 





Nov. 1951 
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cometronme | ARE YOU GETTING 
Denver paper which later merged with ———_ 

The Rocky Mountain News, he worked A 
for Scripps-Howard enterprises in SAVINGS UKE THESE: 


Cleveland and later for newspapers 
in Dallas, Texarkana and Austin. 

In 1985, Mr. Newell became secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Texas Highway 
Branch with a membership of 58. 
Under his management this number 
increased to 114. 

Funeral services and burial were in | On the Elk River Bridge Project, Garrett & Farris Company of 
Austin, his home. Knoxville, Tennessee, uses it's MICHIGAN to pour concrete 

-- Strip forms... charge the batcher... excavate for pier 
foundations ...load materials at a rail siding four miles 
distant and unload back at the job . . . sort pilings and supply 
the pile driver... position the pile puller when needed... 
all in a day’s routine. 


H..<'s a contractor who is...with a MICHIGAN Truck 
Excavator-Crane. 


He is survived by his wife, Grace, a 
son, Vance, both of Austin, and _ his 
brother, Rev. J. Pierce Newell, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 


J. L. O'Rourke, 52, president of : 

J. L. O'Rourke & Sons, Vidlan, died And look at some of the savings: 
September 23 at his home. 

A member of the Dallas Chapter, 
A.G.C., he had been active in the con 
struction business for 80 years. He 
was also a member of the Knights of ONLY 3 MEN NEEDED 
Columbus and the Holy Name Society ; v ON BATCHING AND 
of St. Edwards Parish. \ i ane POURING. 

Survivors are his widow, Margaret, - 
and a son, J. L. O'Rourke, Jr., both 
of Dallas; and four brothers, all 
Texans. 


A.G.C. Branch and 
Chapter Meetings A HALF-HOUR JOB THAT 


A monthly cumulative list of an FORMERLY TOOK HALF 
nual meetings scheduled by chapters A DAY... here the 
and branches of The Associated Gen MICHIGAN reduces labor 
eral Contractors of America, as costs 80%. 
reported to THe Constructor: 





Nov. 15, 1951. CuHicaco BuiLpers 
Cuapter. Chicago. Builders Club. 
Nov. 80- Dec. 1, 1951. NortTHEeRN 
Cauirornia Cuapter. San Fran- 
cisco. Palace Hotel. 
Nov. 80- Dec. 1, 1951. A.G.C. oF : a 
Nortu Dakora. Grand _ Forks. : cht get re 
Dacotah Hotel. STRIPPED FORMS with 
Dec. 2-3, 1951. Municipat Conrrac- the MICHIGAN . 
rors Assoc. Dallas. Adolphus § ; 
Hotel. . : 
Dec. 8, 1951. Frormipa West Coast 
Cuapter. Tampa. Floridan Hotel. . 
Dec. 3-4, 1951. Outro Highway Cuap 
wan. Columbos, Neil House. When it’s versatility and savings you want... investigate MICHIGAN 
Dec. 8-4-5, 1951. Inptana Higuway ... you'll agree it’s your best buy! 
Constructors, Inc. French Lick. 


French Lick Springs Hotel. m Cc at G a n 
Dec. 4, 1951. Austin CHaptrer. Aus POWER SHOVEL COMPANY 


tin. A.G.C. Plan Room. 485 Second Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Dec. 4, 1951. Cortorapo BuiLpine 
Cuapter. Denver. Albany Hotel. 

Dec. 4, 1951. Datias Cuaprer. Dal- 
las. Dallas Athletic Club. 
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Dec. 5, 1951. Waco Cuapter. Waco. 
Elite Cafe on “The Circle.” 

Dec. 6-7, 1951. Wisconsin CHapTer. 
Milwaukee. Plankinton Hotel. 
Dec. 6-7-8, 1951. Higuway Con- 
strucTION INpUstRY oF SovutH 
Dakota, Inc. Sioux Falls. Cata- 

ract Hotel. 

Dec. 7-8, 1951. New Yorx Starve 
Cuapter, Inc. New York City. 
Hotel Roosevelt. 

Dec. 8, 1951. A.G.C. or New Mex 
1co, Burtpinc Brancu. Albu 
querque. Hilton Hotel. 

Dec. 10, 1951. SpokaNe CHAPTER. 
Spokane. Hotel Spokane. 

Dee. 11, 1951. SeatrLte CHaprer. 
Seattle. Construction Center. 

Dec. 11, 1951. San Antonio CHap- 
rer. San Antonio. 227 Transit 
Tower. 

Dec. 11-12, 1951. Master Buitpers 
or Iowa. Des Moines. Hotel 
Savery. 

Dec. 18, 1951. Mempnuis CHaApTer. 
Memphis. King Cotton Hotel. 

Dec. 14, 1951. Sourn Texas Cuap 
rer. Corpus Christi. Plaza Hotel. 

Dec. 15, 1951. Nevapa CHaprTer. 
Reno. Chapter Office. 

; Dec. 19, 1951. A.G.C. or Massacut 
e e setts. Boston. Hotel Touraine. 

innear 0 ing Doors . : Jan. 1952. Sourn Fiorina Cuaprer. 
Miami. Probably at Columbus 

Save money at your service entrances Hotel. 

Jan. 8, 1952. Master Bvi.pers 
Assoc., Inc. District of Columbia. 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Jan. 8, 1952. PuirapeLtpHi1a CHap- 
ter. Philadelphia. Barclay Hotel. 

Jan. 8-9, 1952. Pipe Line Conrrac- 
rors’ Assoc. Houston. Shamrock 
Hotel. 

Jan. 8-9-10, 1952. A.G.C. or Towa. 
Des Moines. Hotel Savery. 

Jan. 10, 1952. San Dirco CuHaprer. 
San Diego. El Cortez Hotel. 

Jan. 10-11, 1952. Kansas Contrac- 
tors Assoc. Kansas City. Presi- 
dent Hotel. 

Jan. 10-11-12, 1952. A.G.C. or MINn- 
NeEsota. St. Paul. St. Paul Hotel. 

Jan. 11-12, 1952. Montana Con- 
rractors’ Assoc., Inc. Missoula. 


Installing Kinnear Steel Rolling Service Doors in 

your service entrances is an investment that quickly 

pays for itself in at least three ways: 

(1) Coiling upward action gives you full use of all 

floor and wall space around doorways. Materials of 

any kind can be stored within an inch or two of the 

doors, inside or out, without impeding their operation. 

(2) The neat, strong curtain of interlocking steel 

slats assures long, dependable service and low-cost 

maintenance. 

(3) The all-metal construction of Kinnear Doors 

gives you extra protection against fire, intruders, wind and storm damage, 

and other hazards. 

By opening straight upward with spring-counterbalanced action, they pro- 

vide smooth, easy operation under all conditions. They can be equipped for 

manual, mechanical, or electrical control. Motor operated doors can be 

equipped with any number of remote control switches, for maximum con- 

venience. Kinnear Doors. are built in any size, for easy installation in old inten: Chitel 

or new buildings. Write for complete information. Jan. 11-12, 1982. Mownrana Buip- 

The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. Factories: 650-680 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio NG Cuapter. Missoula. Florence 

1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif, Hotel. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Jan, 11-12, 1952. InTERMounTAIN 

Brancn. Salt Lake City. Hotel 
Utah. 

Jan. 12, 1952. Oxrtanoma BuiILpers 
CHAPTER. Oklahoma. Skirvin 


ROLLINIG DOORS Hotel. 


(Continued on page 78 ) 
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DURAPLASTIC Aids Proper Concrete Placement in 
World’s Biggest Bus Terminal 


@ To get a more uniform, more workable 
mix for New York City’s new $24,000,000 
bus terminal, Turner Construction Com- 
pany used Duraplastic* air-entraining 
portland cement — 31,000 barrels in all. 
Duraplastic requires less mixing water 
for a given slump. It gives a more plastic 
mix. Such mixes aid proper placement... 
result in animproved surface appearance. 





The greater plasticity of Duraplastic 
concrete is due to billions of tiny air 
bubbles entrained in the mix. They min- 
imize water gain and segregation. As a 
result, finished concrete made with Dura- 
plastic is also fortified against the effects 
of freezing-thawing weather. 


General Contractor: Turner Construction Co., New York, N. Y. Ready-mixed 
concrete supplied by Metropolitan Sand & Gravel Co. New York, N. Y. 


YET DURAPLASTIC* COSTS NO MORE 


| ; 

| It sells at the same price as regular cement. Com- 
| plies with ASTM and Federal Specifications. For 
| free booklet telling how Duraplastic can help you 
| on your next job write: Universal Atlas Cement 
| Company (United States Steel Corporation Sub- 

OFFICES: Albany, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Dayton, I 

Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- | 

burgh, St. Louis, Waco, | 

| 


sidiary), 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


**Duraplastic” is the registered trade mark of the air-entraining 
portland cement manufactured by Universal Atlas Cement Company 





DURAPLASTIC 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 





Makes Better Concrete at No Extra Cost 


“THE THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR”~—Sponsored by U.S. Steel Subsidiaries Sunday Evenings--NBC Network 
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When Rye Lake 
in Westchester 
County, N. Y. re- 
ceded, cutting off 
three villages 
from water 
supply, the crisis 
was met by put- 
ting dependable 
Gorman - Rupp 
pumps to work. 


10 INCH 
PUMP 


rortH#Ee BIG JOBS 


At a total head of 15 feet this pump will 
deliver 4150 gallons of water per minute - 
more than 15 tons of water a minute. This 
means a torrent of 249,000 gallons per hour. 

This great 10 inch self-priming centri- 
fugal is The Pump for the Big Jobs -- in 
construction, open ditch irrigation, water 
supply and industrial applications. 

Wherever there is a large volume of 
water to handle call on the Gorman-Rupp 
“Big Boy” the 240-M, 10 inch pump. 


GASOLINE ENGINE DRIVEN 


Model 31001, 240M, 10 in. 65 H.P. 
Length 136” (incl. tongue), width 50”, 
height 65”. Net wegt. 2870 Ibs. Applicable 
engines include Hercules Model JXD, and 
Chrysler Madel IND-12. 


DIESEL ENGINE DRIVEN 


Same as model 31001. Pump perform- 
ance follows variance of H.P. available on 
continuous duty operation of different en- 
gines. Applicable units include Detroit 
Diesel 3031 and 3032, International UD-9 
and Hercules DOOD. 


Write for full information and 
ask for Bulletin No. 8-CP-11. 


SIZES 
FROM 
iv2 INCH 
TO 
10 INCH 


THE (Gy) GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


\ Pumps 
% 


= 


MANSFIELD, 


Lom ; Gp axe) 
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(Continued from page 76 ) 


Jan. 13-14, 1952. Nepraska Buip- 
ING CHAPTER. Lincoln. Hotel 
Cornhusker. 

Jan. 14, 1952. PorTLanp CHAPTER. 
Portland. Chapter quarters. 

Jan. 16, 1952. Derrorr CHAPTER. 
Detroit. Detroit Athletic Club. 
Jan. 16, 1952. Lovuisvitte CHAPTER. 

Louisville. (Not selected. ) 

Jan. 18, 1952. Mitrwaukee CHAPTER. 
Milwaukee. Schroeder Hotel. 

Jan. 19, 1952. A.G.C. or West Vir- 
qinta. Charleston. Daniel Boone 
Hotel. 

Jan. 22-28, 1952. 
sournr. St. Louis. Statler Hotel. 
Jan. 24, 1952. Ipano Brancu. 

Boise. Hotel Boise. 

Jan. 25, 1952. CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
CuaAprTer. San 
Francis Hotel. 

Jan. 25-26, 1952. CoLorapo Con- 
structrors Assoc., Inc. Denver. 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

Feb. 1, 1952. Constructors Assoc. 
or WesterN Penna. Pittsburgh. 
Hotel William Penn. 

Feb. 28, 1952. Ruope Istanp Cuap- 
TER. Providence. (Not selected. ) 

Mar. 1952. Cincinnati CHAPTER. 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati Club. 

Mar. 12, 1952. Houston CHAPTER. 
Houston. Ben Milam Hotel. 

Apr. 2-3, 1952. MuicHiGan 
Buitpers Assoc. Detroit. 
Statler. 


A.G.C. or Mis- 


Francisco. St. 


Roap 
Hotel 


Tentative Dates 


Nov. 1951. Master Buitpers Assoc. 
or ALLEGHENY CownrTy. Pitts- 
burgh. (Not selected. ) 

Dec. 4, 1951. Ex Paso Cuapter. El 

(Not selected. ) 

Jan. 7, 1952. Assoc. or OKLAHOMA 
Generat Contractors. Oklahoma 
City. Huckins Hotel. 

Jan. 8, 1952. InpIANA GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ Assoc. Indianapolis. 
(Not selected.) 

Jan. 10, 1952. Battimore BuiLpers 
Cuapter. Baltimore. Park Plaza 
Hotel. 

Jan. 25, 1952. SourHerN CALirorNIA 
Cuapter. Los Angeles. Biltmore 
Hotel. 


Feb. 1952. 


Paso. 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER. 
Cleveland. (Not selected.) 

Feb. 1952. Kentucky Higuway D1- 
vision. Louisville. Kentucky Hotel. 

Mar. 1952. Merroporiran Bui_pers 
Assoc. or New York City. New 
York City. University Club. 

June 17, 1952. Texas Higuway 
Brancu. Austin. Austin Hotel. 
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As everything else in America, our skylines change . . . 


from era to era, from decade to decade. They are changes 





that indicate new trends in our thinking, in the direction 





of our national energies. 





A generation ago the new skyscraper provided the most 





dramatic change in the American Skyline. Today it is more 





likely to be a soaring, high-pressure storage tank, a nuclear 





energy plant, an aircraft hangar, an imaginatively conceived 





factory or school. 





Thus, a change has come about in the nation’s structural 








steel needs, with new and different types of construction 





requiring new and different shapes and properties of steel. 





It is a change that calls for the type of flexibility, 





technical resourcefulness and specialized skill that 






International Steel brings to the fabrication of steel for 






construction . . . a change that calls for International Steel’s 






proved ability to produce the new and different 






with economy and dispatch. 






Write us about your steel fabricating problems — 






give us the opportunity to help. 


ae 
TERNATIONAL 


1858 EDGAR STREET 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 




































NEW EQUIPMENT: MATERIALS 


Steam Cleaning Unit—Kelite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1250 N. Main St., Los An- 
geles 12. “Power Master Unit’ has 2 
high-pressure steam guns, each deliv- 
ering 150 g.p.h., and high-pressure 
water gun supplying hot or cold water 
at pressure of 500 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Power blast feature of unit delivers 
1,000 g.p.h. of 
away 


water 
accumulations of 
heavy grease, ete. 


for blasting 
mud, muck, 





Derrick—Clyde Iron Works, Inc., 
Duluth 1, Minn. Model W-3 self-con- 
tained, full-revolving steel derrick is 
available with gasoline or electric 
power and can be swung by hand or 
power. It has tail swing of 5’6” and 
requires no stiff-legs or guy lines. 
Rotating structure which supports 
boom and boom-supporting members 
also supports hoisting machinery, pro- 
viding counterweight for 


stability 





WELLMAN 
easy handling of 


large stones 








@ Those big stones won't slip from the Wellman Stone 
Grab. Four-part closing cable reeving develops tremendous 
closing force on stones. Model shown has 5-ton capacity, 


4% foot jaw spread. Other capacities available. 


Want Fac ? 


Send for free 
descriptive bulletins. 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


7000 CENTRAL AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


STONE AND WOOD GRABS - CLAMSHELL, DRAGLINE, CUSTOM-BUILT BUCKETS 


80 


when swinging loads. Complete rotat- 
ing structure is centered on cast steel 
turntable by means of bronze bushed 
center pin and is supported by 4 
double tapered, anti-friction bearing 
rollers. Boom lengths of 20’, 30’ or 
40’ are available with load capacities 
from 2,000 lbs. at 40’ radius to 10,000 
Ibs. at 10’ radius. Machine is recom- 
mended for loading or unloading 
work, for handling materials and for 
setting steel on construction jobs. 


Clyde Model W-3 full-revolving derrick 


Bucket Teeth—Parsons Co., New 
ton, Iowa. ‘Tap-in bucket teeth are 
standard equipment on all trench- 
liners. Precision fit taper locks teeth 
firmly in place either on buckets or 
side-cutter bars, eliminating need for 
bolting or crimping edges to hold 
teeth in position. Tooth holders are 
integrally case with bucket lip. All 
trenchliners can be converted to use 
tap-in teeth by welding adapters to 
buckets. Teeth are made of alloy 
steel and heat-treated. They need 
not be reversed, being designed to 
retain sharp point by constant use 
until worn down to clearance. 


» 


Parsons tap-in bucket teeth 
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Compressor—The Jaeger Machine 
Co., 5628 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, 
Ohio. Model 865 air compressor, rated 
at 365 cu. ft. per minute at 100 Ibs. 
per sq. in. pressure, has 165 h.p. Model 
HRBI-600 Cummins diesel engine for 
power plant. Engine operating speed 
of diesel-compressor unit is 1,240 
r.p.m. Compressor and engine are 
mounted on structurally welded main 
frames. Heavy-duty wagon has “‘auto- 
steer” front axle and can be hauled 
at 35 m.p.h. Rubber-tired or steel 
wheels or skid mountings are avail- 
able. Length of rubber-tired unit is 
12’8”; width, 51014”; height, 6’9”; 
weight, 8,500 lbs. Engine is 6-cylin- 
der full diesel with displacement of 
743 cu. ins., compression ratio of 15.5 
to 1, maximum rated r.p.m. of 1,800. 


Jaeger Model 365 air compressor 


Atom Bomb-Resistant Glass 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 6382 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh. Window of 
glass-plastic laminate, known as “Flex- 
seal Bomb Glass,” is said to eliminate 
dangers of flying glass in explosion 
areas. Flexseal bomb window will re- 
sist normal atmospheric pressures be- 
cause of special properties incorpo- 
rated in its design. When these are 
exceeded by bomb blast or pressure 
wave, window will open automatically 
by folding about its edges, releasing 
pressure and preventing window frame 
from being blown in. Window consists 
of 3 layers laminated into single unit. 
Outer layer is sheet of glass, middle 
layer a partially segmented sheet of 
polyvinyl butyral plastic and inner 
layer consists of 4 triangularly shaped 
pieces of glass, central area edges of 
which register with segmented edges 
of plastic. Plastic layer extends be 
yond glass edges and is bolted to win- 
dow frame to serve as hinges, thereby 
permitting 4 segments to open like 
doors when outer plate of glass is 


Man of good judgment 


The Employers Mutuals Underwriter 


makes your insurance dollar go farther! 


You may never see him in person—but 
you, your people, your property and your 
insurance budget a// are better off because 
of the seasoned judgment of your Em- 
ployers Mutuals underwriter! 


Working closely with the safety engineer- 
ing, claim and other depart- 
ments, he examines your 
specific insurance needs and 
helps determine the exact 
coverage required for maxi- 
mum protection at least cost. 
He is expert at analyzing 
statistics... and at setting 
the iowest possible rates 
consistent with the protec- 
tion needed. And his trained judgment in 
“screening out’ undesirable risks helps 
keep your net premium costs down— 
makes your insurance dollar go farther. 


Like all other members of your Employ- 
ers Mutuals “‘team’’—sales representative, 
claim adjuster, safety engineer, industrial 
nurse—your underwriter gives top ‘‘Per- 
formance in Action” in handling your 
casualty insurance the way you, the policy- 
holder-owner, want it handled! 


ee 
Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men's Compensation— Public 
Liability— Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident— Burglary 
— Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds— 
and other casualty insurance. Fire 
—Extended Coverage—Inland 
Marine— and allied lines. All 
policies are nonassessable. 

e:-* “e 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


‘eee [EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


FMPLOVERS "= 





ny of WAUSAU 


broken. 
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Wall Coating—T'ruscon Labora- 
tories, 1700 Caniff Ave., Detroit 11. 
“Paratex” wall coating is rubber-base 
one-coat interior wall-and-ceiling soft 
matte finish. It is resistant to alkali, 
shows no “dead spots” from lime in 
plaster or because of variations in 
porosity of surfaces. Unpainted walls 
and ceilings require no size. It is ap- 
plied with brush, roller or spray. 


ed SI 


a 
’ 








cmv 4 


Truck Mixer—T7' ransmission and 
Gear Co., Dearborn, Mich. New truck 
mixer unit, ““Transomixer,” features 
permanently leak-proof seal between 
hopper and mixing drum. _ It is 
equipped with ‘“Transo” direct drive 
which eliminates sprockets, drive 
chains and ring gears. It has plane- 
Model HD-260—4-cylinder—Open Power Unit. tary type transmission. All clutches 
25 to 50 shaft horsepower for intermittent duty. run in oil and are spring-loaded for 
20 to 40 shaft horsepower for continuous duty. self-adjustment. It has 2. starting 


and discharge speeds and_ built-in 


water pump has separate spring-loaded 
clutch. Mixer is built to specifications 
of Truck Mixer Manufacturers’ Bu- 
reau. Both 314 and 41% eu. yd. sizes 


are in production. 


Transmission and Gear Co.’s 


& e Loader—Lull Manufacturing Co., 
L 8612 E. 44th St., Minneapolis 6. 
&.& to Rae eve ia Model 3-B “Shoveloader”’ is built ex- 
clusively for use with Case VAI indus- 

trial tractor. Loader is designed to 


PARTS AND SERVICE permit installation of Case VAI-5 


mower attachment without interfering 
EVE R YWHERE “a with operation of loader or mower. 
> Bucket is controlled by parallelogram 

; mechanism which automatically keeps 
wu bucket level while raising. Bucket can 

YOU CAN PLACE FULL CONFIDENCE IN oro "3 also be controlled independently. 
THE PRODUCT OF THE MANUFACTURER Loader is equipped with Lull preci- 
WH 0 HAS CH 0 S E N C 0 NTINEN TAL RED sion-built hydraulic pump and “Life- 
SEAL AS THE HEART OF HIS MACHINE time” pistons and rings in all hydrau- 


lic cylinders. Alternate interchange- 
able loader attachments available are 
3¢-yd. material bucket, 14-yd. loose 


Continenta/ Waar [orpora tion material bucket, 34-1 yd. coal or snow 


bucket, bulldozer, lifting crane, fork 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN lift and motor-driven sweepers. 
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Saw—Consolidated Machinery & 
Supply Co., 2031 Santa Fe Ave., Los 
Angeles 21. Radial arm saw will cut 
off or miter construction timbers up 
to 17” x 17”. Known as “Comet Tim- 
ber Cutter,” it is available in 3 sizes 
with 714 or 10 h.p., 1,800 or 1,200 
r.p.m., 220/440 volt motors that swing 
blades up to 44” in diameter. 
assembly is mounted on rigid arm of 


Saw 


Consolidated Machinery & Supply Co.'s 
“Comet Timber Cutter” 


hardened steel tubing supported by 
adjustable steel column. Eight ball- 
bearing rollers allow saw to move for- 
ward and backward on milled tracks in 
arm. Adjustment for depth of cut is 
made through screw gear device which 
raises or lowers column. Adjustment 
for miter is made by rotating column 
to desired angle. Width of cut-off is 
controlled by manually operated chain 
drive attached to saw assembly. Cut- 
ter is mounted on heavy structural steel 
table with wooden top. Roller table 
and adjustable steel back fence are 
available. 


Floating and Finishing Machine 
Whiteman Manufacturing Co., 3249 
Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39. Model 
C concrete floating and finishing ma- 
chine has 5 rotating new type univer- 
sal trowels that can be used for both 
floating and finishing by simple ad- 
justment of pitch. Trowel pitch can 
be changed while machine is in motion. 
Stationary guard ring encircling ma- 
chine permits finishing within 114” 


of walls, columns, ete. Machine is 


powered by 6 h.p., 4-cycle gas engine. 
Weight 20 per 
cent and double-groove clutch with 2 
belts increases trowel speed 25 per 
cent. 


has been increased 


Tractor Improvements — Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co., Peoria 8, Ill. Com- 
plete muffler group is offered for new 
diesel DW20 and DW21 tractors. At 
tachment will reduce engine exhaust 
noise. . . . New controls for D4 trac- 
tor equipped with HT4 Traxcavator 
match higher seat that gives better 
view of dig, lift, carry, dump and 
dozer operations. Revised design 
allows greater length without inter- 
ference for gearshift, flywheel clutch 
and steering clutch levers. 


Track Link Resurfacing—C aterpil- 
lar offers weld-on plate for resurfac- 
ing track links worn too deeply for 
successful use of weld overlays. Ap 
plied to D7 and D8 tractors, new 
method makes it possible to resurface 
track links worn in 


ay 
excess of 3”. 





“BERG” 
CONCRETE SURFACERS 


a5 


“Berg” Concrete Surfacers are exten- 
sively used for surfacing and finishing 
applications on all types of concrete 
construction. 


Various interchangeable Heads and At- 
tachments are available for grinding, 
wire brushing, sanding and polishing 
applications. 


THE CONCRETE 
SURFACING MACHINERY CO. 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 








NO HOLDS BARRED (“; 


A wrestler with exclusive right to use unbreakable holds 
would win every bout. 


A 


baer 


A similar advantage, responsible for its unequalled per- 
formance, is a feature of the Owen Grapple. 


Its ingenious Patented principle of operation enables each 
tine, or prong, to dig in and grip independently of the 
other tines-to grasp several rocks of varying size or hold 
in its unbreakable grip stone of tremendous size and 
fantastic shapes that could not possibly be handled by 
grapples of conventional design. 


Get the Owen Grapple bulletin which proves these strong 
statements with many varied and interesting photos. 


Owen Buckets 
and Grapples 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


7750 BREAKWATER AVE., CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Branches 


New York + Philadelphia + Chicago + Berkeley, Calif. 
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Pumps — Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, New York 4. New line of 
self-priming ‘“Motorpumps” are in- 
tended for applications under suction 
lift where presence of air or vapor 
makes it impractical to use conven 
centrifugal pumps. ‘‘Motor- 
pump” recirculates liquid trapped in 
casing. Pump impeller discharges 
through 2 into discharge 
chamber. During priming upper pas 
sage discharges mixture of vapor and 
Here 
vapor separates from liquid and passes 
out discharge pipe. Remaining liquid 
re-enters impeller through lower pas- 
sage to mix with more vapor drawn in 
from suction pipe which is separated 
from liquid in same manner. When 
suction pipe is filled with liquid and 
pump is primed, flow through iower 


tional 


passages 


liquid into discharge chamber. 


passage reverses and both nassages 
act as normal pump _ discharges. 


Pumps are built in sizes from 14 to 
25 h.p., with capacities up to 800 
g.p.m. and head up to 180’. 


Drills Ingersoll-Rand announces 
new series of small light-weight port- 


able air drills known as OA and OB 
“Multi-Vane” drills, available in sev- 
eral different speeds for work up to 
1,” capacity. Features of drills are: 
one-piece housing; re-designed 5-vane 
air motor; built-in automatic lubri- 
cator; throttle valve designed to elim 
inate air leakage; specially designed 
muffler with adjustable exhaust de- 
flector permitting air to be exhausted 
in any direction; palm-fitting handles. 
Attachments, both straight and angle 
types, are available to adapt tools to 
reaming, tapping, wire brushing, sand 
ing, screw-driving, nut-running and 
close-quarter drilling. 


Lubricator—The Rucker Co., 4228 
Hollis St., Oakland, Calif. No. 2 Ar- 
nold lubricator, with 1/-pt. capacity, 
for lubricating pneumatic tools is made 
of light-weight alloy. It is placed in 
air line and supplies flow of “oiled 
air” to working parts of tool. Adjus- 
table feeder enables operator to ad- 
just oil flow. Oil may be added under 
line Model 2 long, 


Se a) '7- 
314,” wide and high and weighs 32 oz. 


pressure. 








Saw Blade—Clark & Sawyer, Inc., 
602 Mateo St., Los Angeles 21. 
“Squared-Circle” saw blade is actu- 
ally square with series of teeth located 
at each corner of square. Absence of 
teeth along sides of square reduces 
friction during cutting operation. 
Manufacturer states that it requires 
less power to operate than conven- 
tional blade. 


Form Panel 
4 1 ssn., 


Douglas Fir Plywood 
Tacoma 2, Wash. Re-usable 
concrete form panel called “Plyron” 
combines backbone of plywood with 
smooth tough surfaces of hardboard. 
Hardboard, made by compressing 
wood fibers into thin hard sheet of 
uniform density and smoothness, pro 
vides wear-resistant and easily paint 
able surface. Plywood inner construc- 
tion makes panel puncture-proof, rigid 
and dimensionally stable. Combina 
tion panel is split-proof and relatively 


light-weight. It is permanently 
bonded with same moisture-resistant 
glues used in “Plyform,” concrete 


form grade of Douglas fir plywood. 













Only White Vibrators 
Have All These Features 


which have made them successful all over the world. 


All Flexible Drive Sections are Interchangeable. 





No special sections, or extra ¢ 
Each casing has ball bearing connector. 


No Limit to Length of Flexible Drive. 


in service. Prevents stretching. 


All Vibrator Heads are Interchangeable. 
Can be put directly on any drive section. 
for repairs. Double row ball bearings. 


No special drive needed. 
Standard Power Units. 


almost anywhere. Swivel base. 


Minimum of Repair Parts Needed. 
One spare driving core is ample. 





Each driving core has slip joint which does not separate 


Grinding Spindles can be attached to any section. 
For wet and dry grinding. 


Gasoline engines or electric motors which can be serviced 
Barrows. 


Either 7’ or 12’. 


Write for circular and name of nearest dealer. 


Elkhart White Mig o ©OeolIndiana 


lings needed. 


v 


Now more than ever, 


your cost estimat 


This MODERN School Cost Only 


trim their building budgets. 
Ceilings System of Flat Slab Construction, you can cut 


Q oc pen cum Foor 








8S. Russ Minter—Architect 


Using Smooth Ceilings System 


School Boards are having to 
By using the Smooth 


aS 





Can be opened 


outstanding economies 


building has 









Ms 


Metr 








a modern, completely functional structure. 


Smooth Ceilings System. 


acoustical ceilings throughout. 


Get the facts on the Smooth Ceilings System, Today! 


MOOTH CEILINGS SYSTE 


opolitar 


to an believably low figure— 
‘ ‘+i ot stn P GRILLAGE 
while gaining the strength and flexibility essential to used with re- 
inforced -con- 
erete columns. 
The final cost of the school shown above, recently com- 
pleted at Mount Savage, Maryland, demonstrates the 
possible through use of the 
Completely fireproof, this 
tile wainscots, plastered walls and sae 


structural- 
steel or steel- 
pipe columns. 


ae 





» Life Bldg. Dept. J Minneap - 
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FOR ALL MAKES AND 
MODELS OF SNOW PLOWS 


Made of specially developed 
steel to withstand severe 
service conditions. 


Various widths, lengths, thick- 
nesses--flat or curved--stand- 
ard or special--punched ready 
to fit your machine. 
SHUNK SAW-TOOTH 

ICE BLADE 
Amazingly effective. Thor- 
oughly breaks upand removes 
heavy, slippery ice and snow 
formations. Replaces all types 
of snow plow blades or main- 
tenance units. Write for Bulle- 
tin and name of nearest 
Distributor. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1854 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 





Efficient Operation and 
Maintenance of 


Construction Equipment 
are explained in 


AUTOMOTIVE AND CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


By C. W. LINDGREN 


Outlines economical and efficient prac- 
tices in the use of trucks, loading equip- 
ment, shovels, cranes, tractors, scrapers, 
bulldozers, motor graders, rollers, trench- 
ing machines, paving equipment and sand 
and gravel equipment. Gives step-by- 
step explanations of the functions of these 
pieces of equipment. Contains valuable 
information on planning and cost esti- 
mating. 120 illustrative sketches. 

A valuable reference book for owners 
of construction equipment. 

“Fills a long-felt need for a compre- 
hensive, authoritative and practical text- 
book on the tools of the engineering pro- 
fession.’’— 


Bulletin. 


U. S. Navy Civil Engineer Corps 


Price $4.50 Postpaid 


THE CONSTRUCTOR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C 
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Heater— Master Vibrator Co., 104 
Davis Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio. “Hot-R- 
Nell” space heater has 200,000 B.T.U. 
output per hour. Hot air output is 
about 10,000 and 12,000 c.f.m. and 
air is directed downward toward floor 
by special louvres. Heater burns kero- 
sene or No. 1 or No. 2 fuel oil at rate 
of about 114 gals. per hour. Recom- 
mended for general heating of work- 
ing areas and thawing of material and 
equipment, heater provides instant 
heat as it requires no warm-up period. 
Burner unit is approved by Under- 
writers Laboratories and entire heater 
has been tested and approved for gen- 
eral use in ventilated area by leading 
testing laboratory. It is mounted on 
rubber-tired wheels and weighs 265 
lbs. It is provided with automatic 
shut-off. Thermostatic controls are 
available extra. 


Master Vibrator’s “Hot-R-Nell” space 
heater 


Steel Cable Conveyor Belting 
Splicing—B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. New method of splicing steel 
cable conveyor belting places all ca- 
bles under equal tension during vul- 
canization so that each cable carries 
its share of load in finished splice. 
To make splice, cable ends are cut in 
staggered pattern. Small tubular con 
nectors are placed over butted ends. 
Connectors are given light crimping. 
Partially made splice is then stressed 
to even lengths of cables, and con 
nectors are given final crimping to lock 
them to cables. Rubber and fabric 
removed for splice are then rebuilt 
around cables. Splice is cured under 
tension with conventional vuleanizer. 
Splice can be made in field as well as 
at factory. Only special tools needed 
are crimping device for squeezing con 
nectors to anchor cable ends, and spe- 
cial scraping tool to remove rubber 
from cables. 


1951 





AMERICAN 








in 117-foot height | | \ 7] 


Less Hoist, Cable 





Here's really more for your money in a panel- 
type tower. Lightweight tubular steel quick to 
erect (especially in confined places) — is com- 
pletely assembled with only 11 simplified com- 
ponent parts. Because it's built out of pre- 
fabricated panels with integral notch locking 
mechanism, it requires no bolts or nuts for braces 
and girts. Available with material platform or 
concrete bucket and hopper {as shown). 


Send for descriptive brochure. 


AMERICAN TUBULAR 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


840 North St., ZELIENOPLE, PA. 


Division of UNIVERSAL MANUFACTURING CORP. 
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SYMONS 
SHORES 


because pe ahi igene 
% LIGHTER 

10 to 15 Ibs. 
*% SAFER 

Have greater load capacity 
*% FASTER 

Work like hydraulic 
*% COMPLETE 


Scab, Tee-head, and Extension 
allow for every type of use 





Try these shores on your next job 
See for yourself... you'll be con- 
vinced that Symons Shores are 
FIRST CHOICE because of the 
savings they will mean to you in 
time and money. 








Symons Column Clamps 
Save Money on Every Job 


<< 











*& SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
Only two units—both alike, no loose 
ports 

% SIMPLE TO APPLY 
Require only a hammer, and are com 
pletely adjustable 

*%& SQUARE COLUMNS 
Automatically ond accurately 

These simple compact units put tidy savings 

in your pocket. Their function is clear—to do 

ce good job, at a low cost, with complete 
accuracy. That's precisely what they do 


RENTED WITH PURCHASE OPTION 


Symons Shores, Column Clamps and Forms can be rented 
with purchase option. Paid rentals apply on purchase price 


> COLUMN CLAMPS 


FORMS 
THOWS 


SHORES 





SYMONS CLAMP & MFG. CO 
4265 West Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Ili 
Please send information on items checked. 

Column Clamps Bar Ties and Tie Chairs 


() Shores 
Name___ 


Address 
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Hoist- Binder 
Coffing Hoist Co., 
SOO Walter St., 
Danville, Ill. Load 
binder works on 
ratchet hoist prin- 
ciple, taking up or 
slacking off load 
chain any amount 
up to full 2014”, 
or more if longer 
chain is used in 
binder. If load 
settles in transit, 
binder is tightened 
without necessity 
of releasing entire 
load to take new 
‘“‘grab.” Full 
strokes can be used for rapid take-up; 
half strokes permit minute adjust- 
ments. Binder chain may be pulled 
freely through ratchet when not under 
load. Binding and slacking off are 
by means of handle only. Handle 
will not fly up under load. It may be 
removed to prevent tampering. When 
handle is out, load cannot be released. 
Handle bends before binder can be 
loaded beyond safe limits. Binder 
weighs 10 Ibs. and will exert pull 
of 3,000 Ibs. 


Bulldozer— Baker Manufacturing 
Co., Springfield, Ill. No-pushbeam 
bulldozer, Model 9-X, mounts 8’ wide 
blade on 70-drawbar h.p. 9-ton Allis- 
Chalmers HD-9 tractor. Narrower 
blade has approximately same total 
blade area and capacity as 9’6” model. 
Dozer frame and tractor frame are 
bolted together as integral unit, so 
that tractor frame itself becomes push 
beam. Tractor-dozer is raised and 
lowered as integral unit by double- 
acting hydraulic cylinders connecting 
to truck frame through new lifting 
mechanism. In mounting 9-X, front 
spring and saddle are removed and 
spring pads are replaced by special 
brackets to which lifting mechanism 
is attached. Blade, with positive, in- 
stantaneous action up and down, has 


Baker no-pushbeam bulldozer 


SLOANE 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 


For 


All Classes of Construction 


We Maintain a Large Staff 
of Engineers Which Assures 
Speed-Accuracy-Full Detail 
Reasonable Prefixed 
Charges 


Approved by 
Associated General Contractors of 
America and Federal, State and 
Municipal Authorities 


Your Inquiry Will Receive Prompt 
Attention and Sample Estimates 


H. A. Sloane Associates 
Established 1922 
415 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SURVEYS VALUATIONS 


APPRAISALS 








maximum rise of 37’ and drop below 
ground of 13”. Center of gravity of 
9-X-mounted tractor remains back of 
second roller regardless of blade posi- 
tion. Complete details on machine 
are contained in Bulletin 896-A, avail- 
able from all Baker and Allis-Chal- 


mers dealers. 


Gravel Plants—Pioneer Engineer- 
ing Works, 1515 Central Ave., Minne- 
apolis 13. Two portable duplex 
plants, 24V and 25V, are identical ex- 
cept for size of jaw crusher, 25V hav- 
ing 10x36 jaw and 24V 10x24 jaw. 
Both models are equipped with 
24’x16” double roll crusher and 
3’x10’, 314-deck vibrating screen 
which provides 60 sq. ft. of effective 
sized material screening area. Both 
plants are fed with swivel-type field 
conveyor equipped with 24” mechan- 
ical (reciprocating plate) feeder. De- 
livery of sized material is handled by 
24x25’ channel frame conveyor. 
Travel height is 12’6”, over-all length 
(less feeder conveyor) is 40’. Both 
plants have 21’ wheelbase. Travel 
weight of 25V, without power unit, is 
approximately 46,000 lbs.; of 24V, 
approximately 42,100 Ibs. Plants are 
pneumatic tire-mounted on 12 10.00x 
20 tires, 3-axle, with equalizer be- 
tween 2 rear axles. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Flat Slab Construction — Smooth ' B A T Cc H N G 
‘ oale . S te & 12 ] > Mi 
Se ee BUILDS 17 se7rek an 2 NEN 


application and benefits of “Smooth 
Ceilings’ system of flat slab construc- 
tion are presented in illustrated bul- 
letin. Installations described include 
office buildings, industrial buildings, 
hospitals, schools, garages and dormi- 3 
tories. Tables based on standard pea] 
building code formulas are provided @ Heltzel batchers exemplify 
to assist in selecting slab thickness. the advanced engineering that is i ‘ 
i, 


incorporated in all the details of 

Earth-Moving Equipment—The Heltzel batching plants. Heltzel 
Baker Manufacturing Co., 569 Stan- manufactures ten types of batch- 
ford Ave., Springfield, Ill. Hydraulic ers specifically designed for 
and cable-controlled earth-moving faster, more accurate batching. 
equipment to match Allis-Chalmers Portable aggregate or cement | Taaveuns 
crawler tractors is described in Bul- plants, combination cement-ag- ween LARRY 
letin 895. Included are engine- gregate plants, or circulating 
mounted hydraulic-control bulldozers, : 

Cr cia Crs bulk cement plants — whichever 

gradebuilders and root rippers and 3 : 
cable-control units. Specifications are you require, Heltzel affords you 
listed, showing moldboard height and more value for each operating 
width, height of lift, depth of cut, dollar. 
degree of tilt, weight of blade and 
mounting and over-all length of tractor 
and blade, for all models. 


~, 





Tractor-Shovel—The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 819 7th St., Libertyville, 
Ill. Model HY “Payloader” is pre- 
sented in Catalog 208. Action views 
show machine handling materials in 
construction and other industries. 
Features of machine are described and : 4 
illustrated and design details and “y DUAL 
complete specifications are included. AUTOMATIC iY CEMENT 
BATCHER BATCHER 
Grader Operator’s Handbook WITH CONTROLS WITH TUBULAR CEMENT VALVE 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria 8, Ill. ma os = @ =—_ P ana 
Motor Grader Operator’s Handbook 
(Form 30228) presents in 4-color car ae i 
toon style operation of motor graders 
on various type jobs. Adjustments 
and techniques that apply to jobs 
ranging from high bank cuts to flat 
bottom ditching are explained. 


Os w 
a: 


Concrete Pipe—Universal Concrete 
Pipe Co., 297 S. High St., Columbus, a’ 
Ohio. Various sizes and shapes of re 7 as 
inforced concrete flat-base pipe for “ see 
culverts, pedestrian underpasses, cattle 


passes, utility galleries and manholes 
are presented in illustrated bulletin. 
Chart and table describe pipe con 
struction. 
Scraper — LaPlant-Choate Manu- 
facturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Model TS-300 motor scraper is pre- M 
sented in Catalog A-1285. Construe- Ss T E E L F Oo R & l R :°) N . Oo . 
tion features are described and illus- 


trated. Individual photos of com- WA R o E N 7 ©] H i oO 
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Save manpower 


time and 
material 


© Foundations 
and Walls 

© Water or 
Sewage 


Treatment 
Plants 


® Tanks — 
Circular and 
Rectangular 

© Bridges, 
Culverts and 
Box Tunnels 


When placing con- 
crete, use this na- 
tionwide Form 
Rental and Engi- 
neering Service to 
increase profits, re- 
duce costs. 

Standard units of Econ- 
omy Forms fit most jobs, 
But where needed, spe- 
cial forms can be built 
to specification. 


ECONOMY FORMS CORP. 
HOME OFFICE: DES MOINES, IOWA 


ECONOMY Fea 
FORMS 


Omaha, Neb. 
metal forms for 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
concrete construction 


Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass 
Metuchen, N. J 
Decatur, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 

Les Angeles, Calif 
Denver, Colo 





. hts. 
ces 


 dballahle _to- 
,:; Contractors, Engineers 


Here is the first c practical hand- 
book on WELLPOINTS! This is the information 
contractors and engineers have been seeking 
for years. Not @ catalog—not an advertising 
piece—but a valuable authoritative work writ- 


ten by engineers experienced in dewatering 


GRIFFIN WELLPOINT CORP. 

881 East 141s¢St. New York 54,N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, my 
copy of THE WELLPOINT SYSTEM. 


Title*..... 
Firm 
i Address 


Clip this to your letterhead 
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ponent parts are included. Center 
spread is devoted to large model shot 
of scraper and complete machine speci- 
fications. 


Floor Brick Installation—The Mas 
ter Builders Co., Cleveland 3. ‘‘Em- 
beco” method of setting floor brick 
and heavy tile is described in bulletin, 
Form E-27. It shows how floors with 
joints down to 14” can be installed by 
using ““Embeco,” flowable, non-shrink 
mortar. Complete specifications are 
given and job pictures are included. 


Welding Cables—Z'weco Products 
Co., P. O. Box 666, Wichita 1, Kans. 
No. 8 catalog illustrates and describes 
complete line of Tweco electrode hold 
ers, ground clamps, cable connectors, 
terminal connectors, cable splicers, 
mechanical and solder type cable lugs, 
carbon electrode holders and new 
“Lug-Set” block and punch for at 
taching type 
without solder. Information is  in- 
cluded on care and maintenance of 
cables and 


solder lugs to cables 


electric welding 


tions. 


connec 


Aerial Surveys and Maps—4brams 
Aeriai Survey Corp., 606 E. Shiawas 
see St., Lansing 1, Mich. Booklet, 
Aerial Surveys and Maps from Photo 
graphs, explains aerial photogram- 
metry, making measure- 
ments from photographs. Photogram- 
metric process is diagrammed, planes 
and cameras used in aerial photog- 
raphy and instruments used in lab- 
oratory illustrated. 
Various maps and photographs avail- 
able from aerial surveys are illustrated 
and explained, along with uses that 
can be made of each type. 


science of 


processing are 


Steel Windows— Detroit Steel 
Products Co., 3143 Griffin St., Detroit 
11. Fenestra Industrial Steel Win 
describes pivoted, commercial 
projected and security windows for 
industrial and commercial buildings. 
It provides engineering information 
about “Fenestra” 
dows, 


dows 


industrial steel win- 
hot-dip galvanized 
and bonderized windows; shows con- 
struction features, methods of opera 


including 








PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
A rational method of construction for ele- 
vated express highways, heavy underpasses, 
underground garages, containers and ducts 
carrying liquids. 
L. COFF, Consulting Engineer, 198 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., Cortland 7-2753 











REDUCE CONCRETE 
LABOR COSTS 


UP TO rel OWS 


with te 
WORLD'S FOREMOST 
“SHAKE DOWN ARTIST” 


The one-man Vibro-Plus Roll-geor 
Internal Vibrator will help you roll 
back rising labor costs and do a 
better job. 

Available in electric, gas-engine or 
pneumatic-driven models delivering 
from 11,000 to 15,000 V.P.M. Exclusive 
patented features assure years of 
trouble-free operation. 

Write for complete details and name 
of nearest distributor. 








IBRO-PLUS 


PRODUCTS, INC 
54-11 Queens Blvd., Woodside, L. 1. 





and 
and 


instructions ; 
specifications 


tion, installation 
gives complete 
charts of sizes. 


Crushers—Smith Engineering 
Works, Milwaukee 12. Bulletin 265-E 
presents ‘““Telsmith” portable crushers. 
Pictured and described are jaw, gy 
ratory, gyrasphere, intercone, double 
roll and portable crushers, and 
feeders, washing, screening and load- 
ing plants. 
cluded. 


Specifications are in 


Trucks—F'ederal Motor Truck Co., 
Detroit 9. Bulletin SA-170-20M pre 
sents line of heavy-duty motor trucks, 
including 6-wheelers. Special heavy 
duty construction features are pre 
sented and specifications are given. 
Sections are included on Federal gaso- 
line and diesel engines. 


Bins—Pioneer Engineering Works, 
1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 13. 
Storage bins and loading bins are 
covered in new pamphlet (Form 629). 
Sizes, specifications and applications 
are covered, together with types of bin 
gates available for discharging bins. 
Included are single- and multiple- 
compartment bins up to 45 
capacity. 


yds. 
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eed APPROVED 
Termite Drivis, Inc., has moved $ TAN DARDS 
to new and larger quarters at 99 N. 


Lotus Ave., Pasadena 8, Calif. This 
move is part of an expansion program 
undertaken recently. Another phase 
of the program is the appointment of | 
Clark & Sawyer, Inc., Los Angeles, 
as sales representative for all states 
west of the Mississippi River and the 
Specialty Company, Lakeville, Conn., 
as representative in all territory east WIT 

of the Mississippi. G ¢ STAND! ARDS 

A. ove Fc PRIMING 

AL PUMPS 





LIES 
“THIS PUMP gat 


Victor G. Pignolet has been ap- FOR SEL 
pointed technical director of the CENTRIFUG 
Mera, Laru Manvuracturers Asso- 
ciation. He will have charge of an 
expanded program of research activ- 
ities in building construction, includ- 


ing a steppatup tating seheale tor DT Ais Plate appearing on your 


fireproofing of structural steel fram- - 

ing in buildings with metal lath, gyp- f f il 

sum plaster and light-weight ver pump 1S your assurance :?) U 
performance -- 





miculite and perlite aggregates. 


Lincotn Exvectrric Co.'s executive 


and plant offices with their equipment To assist and assure the contractor, 
have been moved to the company’s the Pump Bureau, with approval of 
new super-modern plant at 22801 the A. G. C., has established certain 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland. Work has basic standards of pump perform- 
begun on moving the electrode divi ance. Through the Pump Bureau 
sion, which will complete the transfer these reliable pump manufacturers 
of all operations to the new plant. isis meet the standards in their products 





~o... Which -are identified by the official 

A one-million-dollar building ex Ngai, . Bia tn, AGE. Standards Plate. 
pansion program to increase produc ’ ee Pia ty “Members of the: pump bureau are 
tion facilities of the Derrorr Dieser j : *s, Comipel ting. for your ‘business by con- 
E.xnoine Diviston of General Motors : el ’ 
is the eighth major expansion the divi- - es, gan tradition of free enter- 
sion has made and adds almost 80,000 ‘ae prise: As developments ‘in. punip en- 
sq. ft. to the 1,000,000 sq. ft. now a BN gineéaihg % prove performance of 
under cover. The division has at- . pumps «théy: may *be upgraded hy 
tained a production figure of over | # : action of the 4.6.6, : 
50,000,000 h.p. in 2-cyele diesel en- ' ee These star ndards are approved by 
gines since 1938. EBs the A.G.C. and guaranteed ‘by the 

: Manufacturefs* Yafedt below: 

Full-scale testing of International 
trucks has begun at the Phoenix Prov- 
ing Ground of Inrernationat Har ig? ‘ 
vesterR Co., following completion of 
an extensive road construction pro- CONTRACTORS PUMP BUREAU 
gram. The proving ground, compris- Established 1938) Affiliated with . . . 
ing 614 sq. mi. of rugged desert land, THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
features a new 28’, 714-mile paved Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
test track for trucks. 
NOVO ENGINE CO. LEYMAN MFG. CORP. CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY CO. 
George -. Humphrey, Jr.. has been Lansing, Michigan Cincinnati 2, Ohio Waterloo, lowa 


appointed assistant general manager RICE PUMP & MACHINE CO BARNES MANUFACTURING CO. THE GORMAN-RUPP CO. 

of the service sales division of Tue Gch Wie perenne bm Mansfield, Ohio 

Timken Rotier Bearine Co. : CARVER PUMP 0. 

STERLING MACHINERY CORP. ———— THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
Work on the Symons Cramp & Mra. Kansas City, Mo. C. H. & E. MANUFACTURING CO. Columbus, Ohio 

Co.'s new 30,000 sq. ft. addition is aes a 

Ssctide-alinsh tiv: sucmahanbied: War Badies WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACH. CORP. CHAIN BELT CO. MARLOW PUMPS 


% “ : “ Holyoke, Mass. Milwaukee, Wisconsin Ridgewood, N. J. 
Hamlin Construction Co., general 


contractor. The new building, plus 
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SPECIFY 
STRONGER — SAFER 
“HERCULES” 
FLATTENED STRAND 


10% extra strength 
Larger metallic area 
Smooth running 
Smooth wearing 
Easier to rig 

Extra safety 

Extra economy 


FLATTENED STRAND 


FOUR WAYS 


“Hercules” Flattened Strand design 
spreads wear over four wires—not just 
one as in round strand. This compact 
outer surface greatly reduces wear in 
grooves of drums, sheaves and idlers. 
Tends to keep them smooth. 


The triangular cross-section of the 
strands permits a smaller core, larger 
contact area between strands, and 
greater resistance to crushing. A smaller 
size Flattened Strand rope can usually 
be used for the same strength and safety 
requirements as round strand. Makes for 
easier rigging in tough spots. 

Take advantage of the greater strength 


and economy of ‘Hercules’ Flattened 
Strand Wire Rope. 


WIRE ROPE 


I 


Consult our Engineering Department for 
specific recommendations. A. LESCHEN 
& SONS ROPE CO., 5909 Kennerly 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Missouri. Distri- 
butors in all principal cities. 








( MANUFACTURERS’ NOTES | 





new machinery, will enable Symons 
to increase their present production 
an estimated 110 per cent. 


Obituary 


C. L. Best, pioneer inventor and 
tractor builder, died September 22 at 
San Francisco, at the age of 73. One 
of the founders of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., he was chairman of the board at 
the time of his death. 

Guy E. Rogers, manager of stand- 
ard building sales for the Blaw-Knox 
Division of Blaw-Knox Co., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack in September. 
He had been with Blaw-Knox for 30 
years. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management and 
Circulation Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946. 


Or Tue Consrrecror, published monthly at 

Washington, D. C., for October 1, 1951. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager, 
are: 

Publisher: THe Constructor, Inc., 1227 Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D. C 

Editor, H. E, Foreman, 1227 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D.C. 

Managing Editor, William EK. Woodruff, 1227 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C, 

Business Manager, M. S. Beck, 1227 Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and ad 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock, If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other un 
incorporated firm, its name and address, as well 
as that of each individual member must be 
given.) 

Tue Constrrvucror, Inc., 1227 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

rhe Associated General Contractors of Amer 
ica, Inc., 1227 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D.C, 

G. W. Maxon, president, Maxon Construction 
Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Arthur S. Horner, vice president, A. S. Horner 
Constr. Co., Denver, Colo. 

William Muirhead, secretary-treasurer, Wm. 
Muirhead Construction Co., Durham, N. C. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona tide owner. M. S, Beck, Business 
Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1951. 

(SEAL) EvLeanor B. MILLER. 

(My commission expires Aug, 31, 1953.) 
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ADVERTISERS’ PROD S 





Manufacturers’ addresses are listed on page 95 


Aggregate (Light-weight) Buildings (Steel)—Continued 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., International Steel Co. 
Building Products Division Macomber, Inc. 
Smooth Ceilings System 
Truscon Steel Co. 





Air-Entraining Agents 
A. C. Horn Co. 

Bulldozers 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Asphalt Plants (Portabl 
— - euliogy~ mga R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


Barber-Greene Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
White Mfg. Co. Car Pullers 

Clyde Iron Works 
Asphalt Tile 

Coleman Floor Co. Carpet 

Coleman Floor Co. 

Axles (Truck) 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Axle Division 


Ceilings 
Fenestra Building Products 


Backfillers Smooth Ceilings System 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Parsons Co. ° 


Cement (Common and Special) 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co 
Lone Star Cement Corp. 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 


Batchers Cement (White) 
Blaw-Knox Division Trinity White, General Port- 
Construction Machinery Co. land Cement Co. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
C. S. Johnson Co. 
Clamps (Hose) 
Bearings (Anti-Friction, Tapered Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 


mee Compressors 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Bins Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Blaw-Knox Division ae see oe 


Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. Concrete Curing Material 
Iowa Mfg. Co. A. C. Horn Co. 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp Sisalkraft Co. 
C. S. Johnson Co. 
Concrete Mixers, Pavers, Tampers 
Chain Belt Co. 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Foote Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Knickerbocker Co. 
Koehring Co. 
Kwik-Mix Co. 
T. L. Smith Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 
Bridges ery Corp. 
American Bridge Co 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- Concrete Vibrators 
ucts Concrete Surfacing Machinery 
Co 


Bits (Detachable Drill) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
New England Carbide Tool Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Blades (Grader, Maintainer, Snow 


Plow, Bulldozer, Scarifier) 
Shunk Manufacturing Co 


Buckets (Clamshell & Dragline) 


Blaw-Knox Division 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

C. S. Johnson Co. 

Owen Bucket Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Buckets (Concrete) 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Building Papers 
Sisalkraft Co. 


Buildings (Steel) 
Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
American Bridge Co. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 


ucts 


Electric Tamper & Equipment 
Co 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Vibro-Plus Products, Ine 


White Mfg. Co. 


Conveying Machinery 


Barber-Greene Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cranes 


Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Clyde Iron Works 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Co. 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
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how to get 
a quick “ves” 


Do architects, engineers and 
contractors know the exact capacity 
of any standard paver or 

mixer that pours their jobs today? 


The answer is a quick and positive 
“Yes."’ Uniform drum sizes have 
been established and proper mixing 
capacities guaranteed by AGC Rat- 
ing Plates. Always look for the AGC 
Rating Plate when you buy. 


CERTIFIED 
SM As BEING IN COMPLIANCE 
“with A Gc Se @ 
MIXER MANUFACTURERS BUREAU 
GUARANTEED TO HOLD AND PROPERLY 
MIX || CUBIC FEET OF CONCRETE PLUS 
10% WHEN OPERATED IN LEVEL POSITION. 








Affiliated with the Associated 


General Contractors of America, Inc. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO, 
Jackson, Mich. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY CO. 
Waterloo, lowa 


KOEHRING COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


THE FOOTE CO., INC, 
Nunda, N. Y. 


KWIK-MIX COMPANY 
Port Washington, Wis, 


THE JAEGER MACHINE (CO, 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE T. L. SMITH COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Construction Equipment Division, Dunellen, N. J. 




















— | 
| | ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS 
LUBRICATION ECONOMY. \\@m LA ) 


ans 


'Sk mae ees CO. 
S.SROTHERS REFININS 











“LUBRIPLATE Prevented 


Parts Replacements and Tie-ups” 


After clearing 500 acres of 
salt marsh for the Leslie Salt 
Company, J. O. Archibald, 
contractor of Redwood City, 
California said, “LUBRI- 
PLATE kept equipment roll- 
ing in mud, muck and water.” 
You may never have an earth- 
moving job like this to do, 
but if you turn a wheel in any 
industry, you can profit by 
Mr. Archibald’s experience. 
1. LUBRIPLATE reduces 


friction and wear 


2. LUBRIPLATE prevents 
rust and corrosion 

3. LUBRIPLATE is eco- 
nomical to use 

Write today for case histories 
of savings made through the 
use of LUBRIPLATE in 
your industry 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 
Newark 5, N.J.Toledo 5,Ohio 


he Ditteren vent 
VUBRICANT! 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE, consult your Classified Telephone Book 








Cbcoe 


HARD CONCRETE 
using rotary type 
drill with 
pressure applied. 


Cyeleteist 


SOFT and MEDIUM 

MASONRY MATERIALS 

using electric rotary 

drill, drill press or 
hand brace. 


FOR 
HARD 
or VERY HARD 
MASONRY MATERIALS 
using electric 
or pneumatic hammer 


Neu E 





DRILL ANY SIZE HOLE 


IN ANY MASONRY MATERIAL 
with Carbide Tipped 


RS \ WP) \ i) 


Drills holes %” dia. and up. Removable 
Cyclo-Center accessory allows precision 
locating and starting of hole without use 
of wooden template. 


Drills holes 3/16” to 1” dia. up to 36” 
deep. Dust removing spiral flutes tun 
from cutting edges to shank end. 


Drills holes 3/16” to 1%” dia. up to 
18” deep. Carbide tip withstands shock 
and wear. Taper proportioned to with- 
stand crystallization. 


SEND FOR NEW MASONRY DRILL BIT GUIDE — 
‘'Helps you choose the RIGHT bit for EACH job.'’ 


Carbide 1001 60.,1NC. 


60 BROOKLINE STREET, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 








Crushing Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Austin-Western Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 


Culverts 
Albert Pipe Supply Co. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 


ucts 


Cutters (Abrasive) 
Skilsaw, Inc. 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 


Decking (Roof Steel & Aluminum) 
Fenestra Building Products 
Macomber, Inc. 


Derricks 
Clyde Iron Works 


Doors (Metal, Wood) 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Fenestra Building Products 
International Steel Co. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
R. C. Mahon Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Dredging Machinery 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 


Drills & Drilling Machinery 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Timken ‘Roller Bearing Co. 


Drills (Electric) 
Skilsaw, Inc. 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 


Elevators (Material) 


American Tubular Elevator Co. 


Chain Belt Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Engines 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Cummins Engine Co. 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 


Expansion Joints 
Laclede Steel Co. 


Financing 


C.LT. Corp. 


Finishing Machines (Bituminous) 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Blaw-Knox Division 


Finishing Machines (Concrete) 
Blaw-Knox Division 


Floor Construction 
Smooth Ceilings System 


Floor Covering 
Coleman Floor Co. 


Flooring 
Fenestra Building Products 


Flooring—Continued 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Forms (Concrete) and Accessories 
Baker-Roos, Inc. 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Economy Forms Corp. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
A. C. Horn Co. 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp. 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co 
Universal Form Clamp Co. 


Generating Sets (Electric) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Graders 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 
Austin-Western Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
Koehring Co. ° 
W. A. Riddell Corp. 


Gravel Plants (Portable) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 


Grinders (Electric) 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 


Hammers (Electric) 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 


Hoists 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Clyde Iron Works 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp. 


Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction) 
United States Rubber Co. 


Industrial Financing 
C.LT. Corp. 


(A bile, Casualty, 
Compensation, Liability) 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
Central Surety & Insurance 





Corp. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Joists (Steel) 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Macomber, Inc. 


Kettles, Heating (Asphalt & Tar) 
White Mfg. Co. 


Linoleum 
Coleman Floor Co. 


Loaders (Portable) 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Lubricants 
Lubriplate Division 


Menders (Hose) 


Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Mixers (Truck) 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
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Mixing Plants 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
C. S. Johnson Co. 


Mortar (Masonry) 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


Nipples (Hose) 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 


Partitions (Steel, Load-Bearing) 
Fenestra Building Products 
Macomber, Inc. 


Pile Drivers 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 


Piling (Steel) 
Albert Pipe Supply Co. 
Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
American Bridge Co. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 


ucts 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 


Pipe 

Albert Pipe Supply Co. 

Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts 

L. B. Foster Co. 

Laclede Steel Co. 


Pumps (Contractors’) 

Barnes Mfg. Co. 

C.H.&E. Mfg. Co. 

Carver Pump Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Complete Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co. 

Construction Machinery Co. 

Gorman-Rupp Co. 

Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

Leyman Mfg. Corp. 

Marlow Pumps 

Novo Engine Co. 

Rice Pump & Machine Co. 

Sterling Machinery Corp. 

Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. 


Pumps (Jetting) 
Complete Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co. 
Gorman-Rupp Co. 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 


Quantity Surveyors 
H. A. Sloane Associates 
Quarry Plants 
Austin-Western Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Rail 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Railway Equipment & Track Material 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
Reinforced Concrete 
Smooth Ceilings System 


Reinf tA ies 





Baker-Roos, Inc. 
Economy Forms Corp 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co. 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Form Clamp Co. 


Reinforcing Steel and Mesh 
American Bridge Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Ceco Steel Products Corp 
Inland Steel Co 

Laclede Steel Co. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Rollers 
Austin-Western Co. 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
W. A. Riddell Corp. 


Roof Deck (Steel) 
Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Fenestra Building Products 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp. 
R. C. Mahon Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Rope (Wire) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
L. B. Foster Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
R. G. LeTourneuu, Inc. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Sanders (Belt, Disc) 
Skilsaw, Inc. 


Sash (Metal, Wood) 
Fenestra Building Products 
Hope’s Windows, Inc 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Saws (Chain & Portable) 
Skilsaw, Inc. 


Scaffolding (Sectional Steel, Tubular 
Steel) 
Universal Manufacturing Corp 


Scarifiers 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 
Austin-Western Co. 


Scrapers 
Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
W. A. Riddell Corp. 


Screens (Sand, Gravel & Coal) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
* Link-Belt Co. 


Shores 
Baker-Roos, Inc. 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 


Shovels (Power) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co 
Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Co. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
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K sD has specialized 


for more than half a 
century in meeting the 
bonding requirements 
of contractors and makes 
its unrivalled facilities 
readily available to them 
through its experienced 
representatives in all 


parts of the country. 








FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Founded 1890-Baltimore, Md. 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALT:MORE 

















KERLOW 10-35 STEEL BRIDGE FLOORING, 


as shown above, will carry H20 loading on a 
15” circle up to a span of 48” and weighs only 
about 19 Ibs. It is the safest, strongest flooring 
that KERLOW has ever made. KERLOW 
also makes superior gratings for bridges, 
highways, industrial plants . . . floors, slabs, 
armoring, sidewalks, safety steps, drain 
grates, trench covers, grid trays, tote boxes 
and pallets. Lighter in weight, stronger, 
with exclusive performance features. Before 
you specify, before you buy, write for docu- 
mented, informative catalog that tells you 
why your first line of steel-grating supply is 


KERLOW STEEL FLOORING CO. 
» 25 Mallory Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


COCK 
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| Shutters (Fire, Labeled) 


Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Slings (Wire Rope) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


Spreaders (Bituminous Surface) 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 


Stabilizing Equipment 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 


Steel (Structural) 
Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
American Bridge Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Fenestra Building Products 
Inland Steel Co. 
International Steel Co. 
Macomber, Inc. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Smooth Ceilings System 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Surety Bonds 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
American Surety Co 
Central Surety & Insurance 
Sorp. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Tile (Asphalt, Rubber, Cork) 
Coleman Floor Co. 


Tires 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 


Tools (Pneumatic, Electric) 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Torches (Kerosene) 


White Mfg. Co. 


Track Rollers 
Craig Carroll Co. 


Tractors 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Oliver Corp., Industrial Div. 


Trailers (Dump & Crawler 
Wheel) 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


Trailers (Heavy Equipment) 
Rogers Bros. Corp. 


Trenchers 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Parsons Co. 


Trestles (Adjustable Steel) 
Universal Manufacturing Corp. 


Truck Axles 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Axle Division 


Trucks (Motor) 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Trusses (Steel) 
Macomber, Inc. 


Tunnel Liner Plates 
Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp. 


Valves (Air—Self-Honing) 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 


Wagons (Cump) 
Austin-Western Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


Walls 
Fenestra Building Products 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Washing Plants 
Austin-Western Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Wellpoint Systems 
Complete Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co. 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 


Winches 
Clyde Iron Works 


WODACK “’DO-ALL” 


ELECTRIC HAMMER 


and DRILL 


Drills Concrete 
Masonry 
Metal and 
Wood 


One Man with a Wodack 
“Do-All’’ Hammer does as 
much work as 12 to 15 men 
using hand tools. Used by 
Contractors, Installers and 
Maintenance Departments. 


Ask for the new Bulletin 510-C 


Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 
4627 W. Huron St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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4. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 
Indianapolis 6, fad 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Albert Pipe Supply Co. 
Berry & N. 18th St. 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Iil. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


American Bridge Co. 
Frick Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


American Surety Co. 
100 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y 


American Tubular Elevator Co. 
800 North St. 
Zelienople, Pa. 


Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc. 

2280 Curtis St. 

Middletown, Ohio 


Austin-Western Co. 
Aurora, Il. 


Baker-Roos, Inc. 
602 W. McCarty St. 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Barber-Greene Co. 
Aurora, Il. 


Barnes Mfg. Co. 
603 N. Main St. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Blaw-Knox Division 
2060 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 

C. H. & E. Mfg. Co. 

$842 N. Palmer St. 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


C.1.T. Corp. 

1 Park Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Craig Carroll Co. 
1704 S.E. 22d Ave. 
Portland 15, Oreg. 


Carver Pump Co. 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria 8, Il. 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
5601 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 50, Ml. 


Central Surety & Insurance Corp. 
1737 McGee St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Chain Belt Co. 
1625 W. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Cleveland Trencher Co. 
20100 St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Clyde Iron Works 
Duluth 1, Minn. 


Coleman Floor Co. 
936 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


c Machi 





P y & Equip 


Co. 
36-40 11th St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Concrete Surfacing Machinery Co. 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Construction Machinery Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Continental Motors Corp. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Cummins Engine Co. 
Columbus, Ind. 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division, 
General Motors Corp. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 


Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 
Columbia & Hancock Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Eaton Mfg. Co., Axle Division 
739 E. 140th St. 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Economy Forms Corp. 
4301 E. 14th St. 
Des Moines 13, Iowa 


Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. 
Ludington, Mich. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Wausau, Wis. 


Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Fenestra Building Products 
2253 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Fidelity Bldg. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


Foote Co. 
1914 State St. 
Nunda, N. Y. 


L. B. Foster Co. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
Galion, Ohio 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Gorman-Rupp Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
Building Products Division 

18 E. 48th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 
881 E. 14lst St. 
New York 54, N. Y. 
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A.G.C. Forms and Reports 
Adams, J. D., Manufacturing Co. 
Atna Casualty and Surety Co. 
Albert Pipe Supply Co. 
American Bridge Co. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
American Surety Co. 

American Tubular Elevator Co. 
Austin-Western Co. 


Barnes Manufacturing Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


C.L.T. Corp. 

Carroll, Craig, Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Cleveland Trencher Co., The 
Clyde Iron Works 

Concrete Surfacing Machinery Co., The 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Contractors Pump Bureau 
Cummins Engine Co. 


Eaton Manufacturing Co., Axle Division 
Economy Forms Corp. 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 

Euclid Road Machinery Co. 


Fenestra Building Products 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. 
Foster, L. B., Co. 


Gorman-Rupp.Co., The 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Steel Co. 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp. 


Jaeger Machine Co., The 
Johnson, C. S., Co. 


Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 
Kinnear Manufacturing Co., The 
Koehring Co. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co. 
LeTourneau, R. G., Inc. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 

Lone Star Cement Corp. 


Lubriplate Division, Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 


Macomber, Inc. 

Mahon, R. C., Co., The 
McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Mixer Manufacturers Bureau 


New England Carbide Tool Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 


Oliver Corp., The 
Owen Bucket Co., The 


Parsons Co. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 


Shunk Manufacturing Co. 
Sisalkraft Co., The 

Skilsaw, Inc. 

Sloane, H. A., Associates 
Smooth Ceilings System 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 
Truscon Steel Co. 

Universa! Atlas Cement Co. 
Universal Form Clamp Co. 
Vibro-Plus Products, Inc. 
Wellman Engineering Co., The 
White Manufacturing Co. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 
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Harnischfeger Corp. 
4418 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 


Warren, Ohio 


Hope's Windows, Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


A. C. Horn Co. 
10th St. & 44th Ave. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
11 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Inland Steel Co. 
38 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


International Harvester Co. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


International Steel Co. 
1715 Edgar St. 
Evansville 7, Ind. 


lowa Mfg. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Irvington Form & Tank Corp. 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Jaeger Machine Co. 
528 Dublin Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


C. $. Johnson Co. 
Champaign, II. 


Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 
35 Mallory Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
650-680 Fields Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Knickerbocker Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Koehring Co. 
3026 W. Concordia Ave. 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Kwik-Mix Co. 
Port Washington, Wis. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
Arcade Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
5909 Kennerly Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


R. G. LeTourneay, Inc. 
Peoria 5, Ill. 


Leyman Mfg. Corp. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 
1201 Sixth St., S.W. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Lone Star Cement Corp. 
100 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Lubriplate Division 
Fisk wey Refining Co. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Empire State Bldg. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Macomber, Inc. 
Canton 1, Ohio 


R. C. Mahon Co. 
Detroit $4, Mich. 


Marlow Pumps 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
18 Park Row 
New York $8, N. Y. 


Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
485 Second St. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


New England Carbide Tool Co. 
60 Brookline St. 
Cambridge 39, Mass 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
Field Bidg., 
Chicago 8, Tl. 


RENT steer PILING 


“*FASTER FROM FOSTER’’ 


ALL LENGTHS AND ALL SECTIONS 
TO MEET ALL YOUR JOB NEEDS 
Foster’s new lower rental rates on all 
standard piling sections give you a low 
fixed expense as an added advantage 
when you bid on jobs. Pile Hammers 

and Pile Extractors for RENTAL, 
Send for Piling Reference Chart CP-16 


185 S. LaSalle St. 


Novo Engine Co. 
212 Porter St. 
Lansing 5, Mich. 


Oliver Corp., Industrial Division 


19800 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Owen Bucket Co. 
7750 Breakwater Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Parsons Co. 
Newton, Iowa 


Rice Pump & Machine Co. 
Grafton, Wis. 


’ 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co. 
816 Liberty Ave. 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


W. A. Riddell Corp. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


Rogers Bros. Corp. 
228 Orchard St. 
Albion, Pa. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
A 


P.O. Box 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


Shunk Manufacturing Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


Sisalkraft Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Skilsaw, Inc. 
5088 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 30, Tl. 


H. A. Sloane Associates 
415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


T. L. Smith Co. 
2853 N. 32d St. 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Smooth Ceilings System 


802 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Sterling Machinery Corp. 
1950 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 
4259 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton 6, Ohio 


Trinity White, General Portland 
Cement Co. 

111 W. Monroe St. 

Chicago 8, Il. 


Truscon Steel Co. 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


United States Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
100 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Universal Form Clamp Co. 
1288 N. Kostner 
Chicago 51, Ill. 


Universal Manufacturing Corp. 
400 North St 
Zelienople, Pa. 


Vibro-Plus Products, Inc. 
54-11 a Blvd. 
Woodside, : 


Wellman Engineering Co. 
7015 Central Ave. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


White Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 
4627 W. Huron St. 
Chicago 44, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp.—Constr. Equip. Div. 
Dunellen, N. J. 


WHEREVER YOU ARE BUILDING 


m= keep plenty of ~~" <jeataag 


FoicALhee 


4 


WATERPROOF 


: SISAL-REINFORCED - 
PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


always on the job 
Write for Free Samples and Practical Data 
or see your Lumber or Building Supply Dealer 
THE SISALKRAFT Co. 


Dept. TC 11 — 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
New York 17, New York — San Francisco 5, California 
(Aenufacturers of SISALKRAFT @ SISALATION © COPPER ARMORED SISALKRAFT 


LAL DURLL A: co 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
New York 7, N.Y. MLE 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
Houston 2, Tex. 
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this new TRIPLE-THRIFT 
DRILLING COMBINATION 


has no equal for speeding 


TWO FM-3 
WAGON DRILLS, 
served by one Gyro-Flow 600, 


save time and effort for 
drilling in any position 


CARSET JACKBITS increase drilling speeds 50% or more— 


up construction jobs at rock bottom cost 





GYRO-FLOW 600 
ROTARY AIR 
COMPRESSOR 


cuts operating and maintenance 


practically eliminate bit changes 


THE NEW GYRO-FLOW 600 is the 
sensational new portable using a rotary 
compressor. Its advanced design—with- 
out valves, pistons or clutch—assures 
a new high in trouble-free performance 
with minimum attention and mainte- 
nance. “Air-Glide Capacity Control” 
gives smooth, step-less regulation over 
the entire capacity range. Matched to 
a powerful GM diesel engine, the 
Gyro-Flow 600 delivers full 600 cfm 
at 100 psi, yet weighs only 9500 Ibs. 
ready to run. 


THE NEW FM-3 WAGON DRILLS 
combine maximum drilling power and 
ability with complete 
flexibility for drilling in any position. 
They handle 6-foot steel changes and 
drill holes up to 24 feet deep. The 
yoke is quickly raised or lowered by 
a powerful worm gear arrangement 
that is self-locking and slip-proof. The 
tower can be inclined at any desired 
angle and rotated at right angles to 
the carriage. Wheels can be turned 
90° for line-holeing close to a wall. 


hole-cleaning 
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CARSET JACKBITS, set with Carboloy 
inserts, have repeatedly proved their 
ability to out-drill steel bits by as 
much as 400 feet to one! They main- 
tain uniformly high drilling speed for 
the full depth of the hole 
consumption at least 40% 


reduce air 
Save wear 
and tear on drills and steels and prac- 
tically eliminate bit changes. Gauge 
wear is negligible and uniform diam- 
eter holes save up to 30% on dynamite. 
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Be sure and ask for complete information. 


Ingersoll-Rand. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 695°5 
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ROCK DRILLS * COMPRESSORS + AIR TOOLS + TURBO BLOWERS CONDENSERS * DIESELS * GAS ENGINES 
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The mighty muscles of Clyde Whirleys handle extra big loads 
with speed and safety. 

Their hoists, specially designed for Whirley service, permit pre- 
cision load control through Clyde's easy acting, large diameter, 
internal band frictions. Extra braking action provides additional 
safety at all times. These and other Clyde features combine to 
assure cost cutting, production boosting operations. 

If you handle heavy loads and need fast, low-cost, depend- 
able operation .. . call on Clyde. Trained, competent engin- 


eers are available for free consultation on all your material 
handling needs. 
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